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CHARLES LEVER. 


THE story of Charles James 
Lever’s life has hitherto been 
known to the public chiefly 
through the vivacious, but dis- 
cursive and redundant, page of 
Mr W. J. Fitzpatrick. For 
many of his facts and for most 
of the anecdotes which adorn 
his narrative Fitzpatrick was 
indebted to Major Dwyer, an 
intimate friend of the novelist. 
More than a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since 
that biography appeared. The 
world has been occupied in the 
interval in reading the works 
of a few dozens of persons 
whose superiority to Lever is 
indisputable, and the works of 
hundreds and thousands of 
others compared to whom 
Lever is as the mid-day sun to 
an average flame of munici- 
pally-manufactured and muni- 
cipally-adulterated gas. It is 
highly appropriate, then, that 
in the year of the centenary of 


his birth (for the date would 
seem to be fixed beyond possi- 
bility of doubt) these two 
volumes of Lever’s correspond- 
ence should be placed in the 
reader’s hands.! Mr Downey, 
as becomes a fellow-countryman 
of his hero, has performed his 
work with tact, judgment, and 
knowledge, though we could 
wish that he had been a little 
less sparing than he has been 
of annotation. Self-effacement 
on the part of an editor is so 
rare and admirable a quality 
that we are loath even to seem 
to cavil; but we certainly 
think that there are several 
allusions in the letters to polit- 
ical and literary events which, 
for behoof of a generation so 
singularly ill-informed as the 
present one, would be all the 
better of a little explanation. 
It might have involved con- 
siderable research, for example, 
to ascertain who was the pre- 
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bendary of Lichfield who “wrote 
a socialist story and called his 
hero Charles Lever” (ii. 79). 
But the satisfaction of mak- 
ing the discovery would have 
amply repaid the trouble of 
the investigation. For our 
own part, we have not the re- 
motest idea who this ecclesi- 
astical dignitary may have 
been: we are mere disinter- 
ested seekers after information, 
like Miss Rosa Dartle. 

Mr Downey’s work is sure 
of a cordial welcome from all 
admirers of Lever, none the 
less that it contains nothing 
positively new or startling— 
no fresh scandals, no indiscreet 
revelations. Strung together 
by a slender thread of narra- 
tive, for which due acknow- 
ledgment is made to existing 
authorities, the letters disclose 
the novelist as he was. They 
are in no sense “faked” letters: 
“faked” by their writer with 
an eye to ultimate publication. 
They are the natural and un- 
affected outflow of his thoughts 
and emotions at the time when 
they were written, and we can 
pay them no higher compli- 
ment as letters than to de- 
scribe them as equalling his 
novels in spontaneity and free- 
dom from self - consciousness. 
Whatever Lever’s shortcom- 
ings may have been, he was 
emphatically not (as Mr Henley 
strangely opined’) “a born 
poseur.” Something of a blag- 
ueur, if you like, or even of a 
bavard, he may have been ; but 
&@ poseur—never. Your poseur 
is the sort of person who gets 
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photographed for the cheap 
magazines, seated in his un- 
rivalled library of works on 
the musical glasses and “ what 
not,” trying hard to look in- 
tellectual; and Lever would 
never have stooped to that, 
He hated all sorts of cant and 
pretence; his speech, like his 
daily life, was regulated upon 
no premeditated plan; he said 
and wrote whatever came 
uppermost in his mind. He 
was incapable of attitudinizing 
for his own glorification, and 
he was, like most honest men, 
by far too busily occupied in 
earning the tangible rewards 
which are (or are not) the por- 
tion of an author in this life to 
take such thought for the mor- 
row as would involve the 
touching-up of his private cor- 
respondence with a view to 
cutting a more dignified figure 
in the eyes of posterity. 

In his vain attempts to 
accumulate a sufficiency of 
moss, that rolling - stone, 
Charles Lever, like Ulysses, 
covered no small extent of 
ground. Born in Dublin in 
1806, and educated at Trinity 
College, he knew the more 
familiar parts of the continent 
well by the time he came of 
age, and had gone through 
the most surprising adventures 
among the North American 
Indians before reaching twenty- 
five. He qualified as a doctor 
in 1831, and the five or six 
subsequent years were spent 
in different parts of Ireland in 
the exercise of his profession. 
The practice of medicine did 








1 Views and Reviews, 1890. P. 173. The fragment on Lever is otherwise 
brilliant. 
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not, however, engross his whole 
time, for ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ 
his first serious essay in au- 
thorship, began its career in 
‘The Dublin University Maga- 
zine’ in 1836. Nor did his 
literary activity slacken on his 
removal to Brussels, where he 
resided with his wife and a 
young family from 1837 to 
1842, as physician to the Brit- 
ish Embassy. From 1842 to 
1845 he once more gave his 
native land a trial, editing the 
periodical just mentioned, and 
keeping open house at Temple- 
ogue, in the neighbourhood of 
the Irish capital. The next 
move was back to Brussels, 
whence he passed on to Carls- 
ruhe, thence (after a stay of 
nine months) to the Tyrol, and 
so on, over the Brenner, to 
Como and to Florence, where 
the party of ten human beings 
with their five attendant quad- 
rupeds—the latter of a piebald 
hue, it would seem—arrived at 
the end of 1847 or the begin- 
ning of 1848. These progresses 
were ostensibly undertaken in 
the cause of economy. But to 
economise in travelling is to 
economise under highly dis- 
advantageous and unpromising 
conditions. Far better to at- 
tempt to practise that most 
exacting of the virtues at 
home. Moreover, it need 
scarcely be said that Lever, 
with his imposing cavalcade, 
did not really economise at all, 
his travelling expenses amount- 
ing to some £10 a-day. 

He flitted between Florence 
and the Baths of Lucca for 
several years, paying a brief 
visit to London on a political 
errand in 1852. Sounded as 
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to assuming the editorship of 
a new Conservative paper to 
be established in London, he 
had an interview with Lord 
Lyndhurst—the Nestor of the 
party. “What principles,” in- 
quired the old man, “do you 
propose for the direction of our 
press at this time?” “As 
much good sense, my lord, as 
the party will bear,” is said by 
himself to have been the reply. 
An admirable prescription, no 
doubt, at that time, as at all 
times, and the dose cannot be 
too often administered. But 
that Lever would have been a 
successful conductor of such 
an organ we can scarcely be- 
lieve. It seems probable that 
in declining his services the 
Conservative party escaped 
from adding one more to the 
tale of its unfortunate experi- 
ences in connection with the 
press during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Towards the end of 1858 
Lever’s fidelity to the party, 
which he had materially as- 
sisted with his pen, was re- 
warded by the gift of the vice- 
consulship at Spezzia. The 
appointment carried no more 
than £300 per annum in the 
way of emoluments, but it was 
better than nothing, for it was 
something definite to count 
upon, and the duties attached 
to it were light. For the next 
nine or ten years accordingly 
Lever’s existence was divided 
between Spezzia and Florence. 
Promotion to the consulship 
at Trieste came from Lord 
Derby’s Administration in 1867, 
but the change from Tuscany to 
the Adriatic, though it brought 
more money, was not grateful 
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to a man now rapidly ap- 
proaching his grand climac- 
teric. Broken down by worry, 
hard living, and bereavement, 
Lever died at the Consulate 
on the Ist of June 1872. 

This, in bare and brief out- 
line, is the story of his life; 
and the main features of it are 
his industry on the one hand, 
and his chronic impecuniosity 
on the other. The fact that 
there were intervals in his toil 
when he seemed to himself un- 
able to write, is no more in- 
consistent with his having 
been, upon the whole, a hard 
worker than the equally un- 
questionable circumstance that 
there were periods of depression 
when all he wrote displeased 
him. One thing, at all events, 
is past doubt, and that is that 
he wrote much; and, though 
the tale of his achievement is 
spread over forty years, he 
cannot have written much 
without writing pretty con- 
stantly. If the flame of his 
genius was intermittent, it 
burned all the more fiercely 
when once it had _ been 
kindled. He describes himself 
to M‘Glashan, the publisher 
of ‘The Dublin University Mag- 
azine,’ as labouring “ with the 
zeal of an apostle and the sweat 
of a galley-slave” (i. 334). The 
figurative language is charac- 
teristically exaggerated, but it 
does not seriously mislead. 

If a superficial commentator 
might be justified in holding 
Lever to have been idle, as he 
was certainly careless, the most 
captious could scarcely chal- 
lenge the proposition that he 
lived from hand-to-mouth. 
The cry of these letters from 
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beginning to end is a cry for 
money to make both ends meet, 
It was not that his income was 
a small one. On the contrary, 
in the full flush of his popular- 
ity his writings seem to have 
brought him in something 
more like £3000 than £2000 a- 
year; and on such an income 
a sensible man can make shift 
to live pretty comfortably and 
yet set aside a moderate pro- 
vision for a rainy day. Even 
on the humbler £1200 or so, to 
which his annual revenue from 
letters was restricted in less 
prosperous times, people have 
been known to subsist with a 
tolerable degree of decency and 
credit. - But the plain truth is, 
that Lever was grossly and 
absurdly extravagant. What- 
ever his income, he would have 
lived beyond it ; and it was the 
practice rather than the pre- 
cepts of Micawber which in- 
variably dictated his conduct. 
Thus, during his first resi- 
dence at Brussels, he “carries 
strong 
hand,” and has little dances 
weekly. “I had three earls 
and two ambassadors on Tues- 
day,” he continues (i. 102); 
and, later on, we find him 
“‘ giving weekly soirees to the 
great guns here—all the dif- 
ferent corps diplomatique, and 
lords and marquises without 
end. I have a very handsome 
house, and the entertaining 
has been done admirably well” 
(i. 108). Lever having been 
undeniably fond of lords, am- 
bassadors, and marquises, it is 
only fair to add that, according 
to his estimate, the entertain- 
ment of fifty people cost but 
£5. Yet it is difficult to believe 
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that even the moderate amount 
of expenditure which that sum 
indicates was necessary to en- 
able him to keep his practice 
among the “great guns” to- 
gether. But, indeed, whenever 
and wherever money was to be 
spent, Lever spent it. A new 
uniform in which to make his 
bow to the King of the Belgians 
stood him in £50. Samuel 
Lover and Hablot Browne pay 
him a visit, and bang go nine 
dozen of champagne in not 
much more than a fortnight. 
When in Rome, he spent as 
much in one day as he usually 
spent in a week; and that 
cannot have been a small sum. 
He was a devotee of the whist- 
table, and, though he must 
have had his turns of good 
fortune like other people, fre- 
quently lost a good deal more 
at a sitting than he could afford. 
Mercifully he lived before the 
days of bridge, or overt ruin 
could scarce have been averted. 
In addition to these foibles, he 
had a wonderful knack of being 
fleeced by adventurers. On one 
occasion, for example, we read 
of his having been ‘ walked 
into by a swindler to the 
amount of £145” (i. 126). 
Can we wonder at his piteous 
exclamations? the urgent “for 
God’s sake send me some gilt: 
I am terribly hard up just 
now ” ? or the fervent ‘ Heaven 
reward you for sending me 
money !” addressed to Mr John 
Blackwood? or the penitent 
confession that he had spent 
his means pretty much as he 
did his brains, in bursts of 
spendthrift extravagance, leav- 
ing himself in both cases with 
nothing to fall back on? 
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Such, then, being Lever’s 
temperament, we are disposed 
to think him a very fortunate 
man, though that is a point 
on which his own opinion was 
apt to waver. “I have enor- 
mous confidence in my good 
luck,” he writes in one place 
(i. 145): a month later, in 
another, “I never was fortun- 
ate yet without being the man 
most astonished at my own 
good luck” (i. 147). But we 
have no doubt about the mat- 
ter. He was fortunate, first 
of all, in his appointments, 
though they may not have 
amounted to much; he was 
fortunate, secondly, in coming 
into contact with Mr Blackwood 
as he did in the early ’sixties ; 
and, lastly, he was supremely 
fortunate in writing in the age 
of the three-volume novel and 
of the story published in 
monthly parts. Had his florwit 
been half-a-century later, his 
earnings would probably not 
have exceeded one-third of 
their actual amount; and we 
question very much if the 
most popular humorists of to- 
day—whether their humour be 
of the old or the “new” type 
(assuming the “new humour” 
to be still in existence, as to 
which our deposition must be, 
nihil novi)—make, year in year 
out, anything like what Lever 
was receiving during the greater 
part of his career. In this 
respect Lever was in the same 
boat (and fu’ weel did that 
boatie row!) as Anthony 
Trollope and Mrs Oliphant. 
No two contemporary authors, 
by the way, could have been 
more dissimilar in character 
and work than the author of 
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‘Charles O'Malley’ and the 
author of ‘Salem Chapel,’ loyal 
and devoted servants of ‘Maga’ 
though they both were. Their 
ideals, their schemes of life, 
their outlook on the world, 
their literary aims and methods, 
were as widely sundered as 
they could possibly be. Yet, 
curiously enough, it is Mrs 
Oliphant, as portrayed in that 
most poignant of autobiog- 
raphies which was her legacy 
to the world, that these letters 
have recalled to our mind more 
than any one else; for both 
she and Lever had to earn 
their bread by writing, and 
both she and Lever were al- 
ways behindhand with the 
world. So powerful is the in- 
fluence of economics even in 
the private history of the in- 
dividual ! 

We make no apology for 
touching on such a grovelling 
topic as a writer’s pecuniary 
affairs, for if a biography is 
incomplete without its ell of 
pedigree to start with, much 
more is it deficient if it fails 
to convey a notion of how 
much a-year its subject had to 
come and go upon at the vari- 
ous stages of his life. But we 
turn for a moment to glance 
at the relation between pub- 
lisher and author disclosed 
by Lever’s letters to John 
Blackwood. We have already 
indicated our opinion that 
Lever was fortunate in the 
connection he formed with 
‘Maga’ and her editor; for Mr 
Blackwood was to Lever much 
more than a mere paymaster: 
he was his best counsellor and 
friend. To advise a man so 
sensitive as Lever was to any 
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criticism falling short of un- 
qualified praise, is no easy 
matter. Yet Lever accepted 
hints and suggestions from the 
editor which he would have 
tolerated from no one else, 
while he derived from his judi- 
cious and seasonable approba- 
tion precisely the measure of 
encouragement which was cal- 
culated to make him produce 
the best that was in him. Men 
being what they are, it would 
be vain to expect the dealings 
between author and publisher 
always to approximate as 
closely to the ideal as they did 
in this case. But it is right 
that instances of the sort 
should be commemorated when 
they occur, as a set-off to tales 
of a very different complexion, 
and as a reminder of what 
ought to be aimed at: in fine, to 


** Allure to brighter worlds and lead 
the way.” 


The letters themselves are 
occupied with all sorts of sub- 
jects—with. politics, domestic 
and foreign, with literature, 
with small-talk about this, 
that, and the other. As a 
politician, Lever was a sound 
and consistent Conservative, 
albeit his baptismal names are 
supposed to have been borrowed 
from Mr Fox. If he grumbled 
at the quantum of the reward 
which his party bestowed on 
him, it never occurred to him 
to turn his coat to see if he 
could do better for himself with 
the other side. He had a true 
conception of Mr Disraeli’s 
greatness, and a proper con- 
tempt of “all the rotten cant of 
‘adventurer,’ &c.,” so often 
heard against him (ii, 123). 
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Mr Gladstone, upon the only 
occasion on which they met, 
struck him as “ Joseph Surface 
with a strong Lancashire burr ” 
(ii. 195). “Even Disraeli him- 
self is less artificial” (ii. 205). 
He found a first-rate subject of 
attack in the foreign policy of 
the Whig Government with 
regard to Schleswig-Holstein, 
but he was far from being 
blind to the merits of Whig 
Prime Ministers of the type 
of Melbourne and Palmerston. 
Readers of “Cornelius O’ Dowd” 
know how well-balanced and 
how well-informed were his 
views of the Italian crisis in 
the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, and 
the same epithets may be ap- 
plied without reservation to 
his epistolary comments on 
current events during that 
agitating period. No wiser 
words were ever penned on the 
perennial Irish difficulty than 
these: “There is not a people 
in the world who can vie with 
the Irish in their indifference 
to real benefits, and their in- 
tense delight in mock ones. 
When will you Saxons learn 
how to govern Ireland? When 
you want a treaty with King 
Hoolamaldla in Africa, you 
approach him not with a tariff 
and a code of reduced duties, 
but with strings of beads, bell- 
wire, and brass buttons, and 
why won’t you see that Ire- 
land can be had by something 
cheaper than Acts of Parlia- 
ment!” (ii. 158). He was anti- 
quated and obtuse enough to 
believe in the correlation of 
responsibility and power. He 
advocated conscription, for the 
exploded reason that as the 
masses have been given priv- 
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ileges they should assume 
duties (ii. 209). But we must 
make allowances for one who 
had finished his course before 
the adage came into general 
acceptance, that wise men 
beget children and fools feed 
them, Every now and then 
his language sounds a little ex- 
travagant, as when he roundly 
attacks the British diplomatic 
service, and (most unjustly) 
describes Lord Lyons’s capac- 
ity as “about that of a small 
village doctor” (ii. 183). But, 
upon the whole, his remarks 
are shrewd and well-founded. 
To exclusive information he 
could make no pretence; he 
was not, as Laurence Oliphant 
was, according to John Black- 
wood, “such a fellow for know- 
ing people, pulling the wires, 
and being in the thick of it 
always” (ii 31). Now his 
facts and conjectures are right, 
and now they are wrong. He 
was liable even to such delu- 
sions as that “the Claimant” 
was going to win his cause 
(ii. 311). But, while there is 
nothing esoteric in his utter- 
ances, he invariably writes like 
a very much more intelligent 
and acute observer than the 
average man. 

His literary criticisms have 
the same characteristics of 
sagacity and good sense as 
his political comments. He 
quotes a really excellent dic- 
tum of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s, to the effect that “it is 
not that Warren never had ten 
thousand a year, but he never 
knew a man who had” (ii. 91). 
For Mrs Oliphant’s writings 
he cherished a profound ad- 
miration, and he was one of 
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those who thoroughly appreci- 
ated that masterpiece, ‘ Miss 
Marjoribanks.’ He valued, as 
he should, the praise of his 
distinguished countrywoman, 
Miss Edgeworth, and he con- 
fided in her his detestation of 
so-called “fashionable” novel- 
ists, whether they surround the 
great with a sort of ridiculous 
halo or depict them as monsters 
of iniquity (i. 254). He recog- 
nised, on the other hand, how 
felicitously Laurence Oliphant 
had communicated to his writ- 
ings the atmosphere and tone 
of the best society. For the 
novel of sensation he had an 
equal abhorrence with the novel 
of high life. And (most con- 


clusive test of all) he was sound 
on Scott—on “the grand heroic 
spirit which elevated our com- 
monplace people and stirred 
the heart of all that was high- 
spirited and generous amongst 
us” (ii, 320). It appears to us 


to detract in no wise from his 
merits that in the intercourse 
of private life he never ex- 
hibited any very ardent desire 
to “‘ talk shop,” or to be adored 
as a “literary lion.” He was 
unrivalled as a conversation- 
alist and raconteur, as every 
one admits. But an intense 
love of good company never 
alienated him from the domestic 
hearth. It is on record that he 
was always to be seen with his 
children and his wife. That 
he should have avoided Mrs 
Trollope was but natural; nor 
can we honestly find it in our 
heart to lecture him for not 
cultivating the society of Mrs 
Browning. 
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It is no part of our in- 
tention once more to submit 
Lever’s works to the careful 
and exhaustive examination 
bestowed upon them in these 
pages more than thirty years 
ago.! Our review of them must 
be more brief and perfunctory, 
How far they hold their own 
with the new generation of the 
reading public we cannot under- 
take to say, though it is of good 
omen that new editions have 
appeared in recent years of the 
more celebrated among them. 
But it is, of course, obvious 
that Lever is essentially one of 
those authors whom it is par- 
ticularly easy for a certain class 
of critic to depreciate because 
of the qualities which they do 
not possess. We can imagine 
a budding Aristarchus of the 
sort to which we refer pointing 
out with gusto, and with per- 
fect truth, that Lever’s por- 
traiture of the Irish peasantry 
lacks those broad and masterly 
strokes of human nature which 
place Sir Walter more close to 
Shakespeare than any other 
English author. Our _ sup- 
posititious critic will proceed 
to note, with equal confidence 
and with equal veracity, that 
we shall seek in vain in Lever 
for the subtle observation and 
the penetrating vision which 
impart so much value to 
Thackeray’s pictures of con- 
temporary English society. He 
will next go on to observe (if 
he knows his way about in 
Dickens a little off the beaten 
track) that Lever, for all his 
sense of the ludicrous, never 
presented the world with a 





1 * Maga,’ No. 683, September 1872. 
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character comparable to Mrs 
Billickin, the landlady in 
Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury Square, or achieved an 
effect worthy to be placed 
beside that astonishing com- 
pound of the humorous, the grot- 
esque, and the terrible, known 
as Willum Marigold’s dying 
speech.' He will further con- 
tend that a philosophical system 
can by no manner of means be 
deduced from Lever’s works as 
it can from these of Mrs A. B.; 
that they supply no key to the 
riddle of the universe, such as 
that proffered by the fiction of 
Miss C. D.; and that they do 
not perceptibly promote the 
cause of “righteousness,” like 
the well known lucubrations 
of Mr Y. Z. Whence our 
critic will finally conclude, my 
brethren, that the writings of 
Charles Lever are very small 
beer indeed. 

With the gentleman’s facts, 
as has been hinted, we have no 
quarrel. There can be no pos- 
sible question, for example, 
that Lever had none of Dick- 
ens’s extraordinary gift of com- 
pelling an intense belief in the 
reality of incredible characters 
by a magnificently daring and 
adroit use of the artifices of 
caricature. But to the gentle- 
man’s inferences from his facts 
we take the strongest excep- 
tion, on the simple and familiar 
ground that an author is in 
fairness to be judged by the 
qualities he has and not by the 
qualities which (though other 


men possess them) he has not, 
and makes no pretence of 
having. Lever’s defects are 
palpable enough to render it 
unnecessary to tax him with 
the want of the characteristic 
excellences of other men. His 
stories are monuments of loose 
construction. The picaresque 
novel and the romance of the 
road, which furnished him with 
his original models, permit of 
laxity in this respect, but 
Lever outstepped the utmost 
bounds of licence. His heroes 
are not particularly attractive, 
and their literary ancestry is 
too manifest to be reassuring. 
Harry Lorrequer plainly de- 
rives from Random and Pickle, 
though the younger man has 
rather more superficial polish 
than his ruffianly progenitors. 
The truth is that Harry, in 
common with the Charleses, 
Jacks, and Toms who suc- 
ceeded him, is really a bit of a 
“tiger” (& la Bloundell-Bloun- 
dell of St Boniface’s) masquer- 
ading as a “blood.” The 
heroines have more sweetness 
and amiability than the young 
men who ultimately marry 
them, but are too apt to be 
vague and conventional. 
One class of character Lever 
invariably delineated with 
sympathy and real humour: 
the sharper or adventurer, 
whose happy hunting-ground 
used to be the continent of 
Europe, and his peculiar prey 
the British tourist. How far 
the priests and the peasants, 





1 «* Now then, my jolly companions every one—which the Nightingale Club in 
the village was held, at the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, where the singers 
no doubt would have greatly excelled, but for want of taste, voices, and ears,” 
&ec., &c. See ‘Dr Marigold’s Prescription.’ 
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the doctors and the soldiers, 
who constitute the really im- 
portant personages in his 
books, truly represent Irish 
types is a question on which it 
would be presumptuous for the 
mere Saxon to dogmatize. We 
rather gather that some of his 
countrymen tend to pooh-pooh 
Lever, and indeed that he is 
despised if not disliked by the 
apostles of the Very Newest 
Celtic movement. But as the 
tenor of these gentlemen’s mes- 
sage appears to be that the 
forte of the Irish race lies in 
being dismal, and as their own 
compositions abundantly de- 
monstrate that some Irishmen 
find no difficulty in being dull, 
we think that their repugnance 
to Lever is to be explained 
by constitutional antipathy 
rather than by any over- 
mastering zeal for strict accu- 
racy. It is sufficient for us 


that there were in Lever’s day, 


and are now, many Irishmen 
like his Irishmen, whether 
typical or not, and that his 
convention was continued in 
our time on a much humbler 
scale with great acceptance 
and applause in the verse of 
the late Mr Robert Martin. 
Too much, we think, has 
been made of Lever’s want of 
conscientiousness as an artist. 
To say with ‘The Dictionary of 
National Biography’ that his 
earliest works “can hardly 
rank as literature” is surely 
to say too much; for his earli- 
est works include ‘ Lorrequer,’ 
‘Hinton,’ and ‘O’Malley.’ It 
is true that Lever was no 
adjective - hunter, that he 
wrote hastily and revised care- 
lessly, and that the notion of 
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racking his brain to discover 
one word more appropriate 
than another would probably 
have been unintelligible to 
him. But he generally con- 
trived (more by good luck than 
by good guidance, perhaps) to 
express himself with point, 
fluency, and vigour. More- 
over, in his later years, under 
Mr Blackwood’s vigilant eye, 
he certainly wrote with greater 
care, or, in the swelling phrase 
of the indispensable work of 
reference just cited, ‘awoke 
in some measure to the claims 
of art.” Opinion will always 
differ as to what is to be 
accounted his best work. 
‘Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘Charles 
O'Malley,’ ‘Jack Hinton,’ and 
‘Tom Burke’ will ever have 
their respective partisans. ‘Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke’ was his 
own favourite, a circumstance 
which, according to the ac- 
cepted traditions of author- 
ship, should make one sus- 
picious of its merits. We 
shall not attempt to reconcile 
these differences of view, or 
to pronounce a final award 
in favour of any one book. 
But we venture, with some 
diffidence, to put in a plea 
for ‘The Dodd Family Abroad.’ 
The convention on which it 
is constructed is not orig- 
inal, being no other than 
that of ‘Humphry Clinker’ 
and ‘The Ayrshire Legatees.’ 
But it is turned to uncom- 
monly good purpose, and the 
result is highly amusing. 
What the ‘ Dodd Family ’ does 
not disclose as to the manners 
and customs of the Briton in 
foreign parts during the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
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is not worth writing a “ mono- 

h” upon. ‘O'Dowd ” can- 
not profitably be compared 
with the novels, undiluted 
Lever though it be. But it 
is first-rate work of its kind, 
and, even at the distance of 
forty years from the events 
which suggested it, may be 
read with pleasure. 

The secret of Lever’s great- 
ness is his unquenchable vital- 
ity. High spirits in other 
people are sometimes depress- 
ing. The bogus high spirits 
of certain modern young 
gentlemen of the press, who 
make a great fuss about en- 
joying life, and boast of the 
prodigious zest with which 
they eat beef and swig beer, 
are much less exhilarating 
than the bogus low spirits 
of certain other modern young 
gentlemen of the press who 
profess to think that we are 
all in a bad way because a 
crust of bread and a glass of 
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cold water from the spring or 
tap (as the case may be) do 
not satisfy our appetites. But 
Lever’s high spirits are the 
real thing. They are in- 
fectious, and they can even 
carry off that most repellent 
of all witticisms, the practical 
joke. His writings are the 
embodiment of vivacity. As 
a teller of stories he is second 
to none, and in more con- 
tinuous and ambitious narra- 
tive, as his battle-pieces testify, 
he attains a high degree of 
success. His works, in short, 
are a triumph not of art but 
of personality ; and they are 
successful in proportion to the 
degree in which he has satur- 
ated them with himself. Per- 
sonality, indefinable as it is, 
keeps books alive no less than 
style; it, too, is a powerful 
antiseptic. Mr Stevenson’s 
books may live in virtue of 
the one; Charles Lever’s may 
survive in virtue of the other. 
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BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 


IN the retrospect to which 
the elderly sportsman turns so 
often and so fondly, certain 
figures stand out very clear, 
guides and ministers to his 
pleasure — unsparing critics, 
mayhap, of his performance, 
but ever ready with hand and 
head to contribute to his 
triumphs, sharing with him 
that special kind of comrade- 
ship which, engendered only in 
the open air, cannot grow to 
perfection unless under one of 
three conditions — campaign- 
ing, seafaring, or the pursuit 
of wild animals. 

Taking the last of these three 
—what paramount wisdom and 
authority we, as boys, attrib- 
uted to huntsmen, gamekeepers, 
and gillies, yielding to their 
precepts the deference due to 
prophetic utterance. In youth, 
we emulated their endurance 
and prowess, accepting with- 
out question their dogma upon 
the nature of beast, bird, and 
fish; and now that youth is 
beyond recall, do we not cherish 
each quaint turn of phrase 
which comes to mind, and envy 
the simple, concentrated lives 
into which common interest 
and occupation have given us 
some insight, obliterating dis- 
tinction of rank and disparity 
of income. It is in the field, in 
the forest, by the river side, 
that one realises best that 


‘** The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 








‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ fills between sixty 
and seventy octavo volumes, 
and never a paragraph in that 
mighty work has been spared 
for Tom Purdie. Yet who was 
uppermost in Sir WalterScott’s 
thoughts when the flood of his 
troubles burst upon him in the 
dark winter of 1825? 


“A bitter thought,” he jotted in 
his diary, “but if tears start at it, 
let them flow. My heart clings to 
the place I have created. There is 
scarce a tree on it that does not owe 
its being to me. . . . Poor Will 
Laidlaw — poor Tom Purdie — such 
news will wring your hearts, and 
many a poor fellow besides to whom 
my prosperity was daily bread.” 


And then, four years later, 
when Tom’s honest heart had 
ceased to beat, “I have lost my 
faithful servant—my factotum 
—and am so much shocked that 
I really wish to be quit of the 
country and safe in town.” 
Few writers ever have 
equalled, none has excelled, 
William Scrope in describing 
field sports. He had the dis- 
cretion to publish but twice— 
‘The Art of Deerstalking’ and 
‘Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing ’—but these are books 
in a thousand, books which, 
like Alexandre Dumas’ novels, 
one may read again and again 
with undiminished zest. Yet 
if you analyse their charm, you 
will find that it would vanish 
if the sayings and doings of 
stalkers and gillies were sup- 
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ressed. Scrope was one of 
the few Englishmen—I had 
almost said the only English- 
man—who could repeat con- 
versation in northern dialect 
without making it ridiculous. 
His most sparkling pages are 
those which give the ipsissima 
verba of the hill men, Peter 
Fraser, Sandy Mackintosh, and 
the rest, and of the men of the 
river, Charlie and Tom Purdie, 
and Wattie of Melrose. 

Grey, indeed, and monotonous 
would be the angling annals 
of storied Tweedside but for 
the memories of the Purdies, 
the Kersses, Rob o’ the Trows, 
and others, their successors 
whom we, later-born, have 
known. One has chafed under 
their tyranny, resented their 
dogma, smiled at their foibles, 
yet withal how empty the scene 
would be were they absent, 
how void and vapid the sport 
without their eager comment. 

And so to-day, instead of re- 
counting any of my own feats 
or failures by flood or fell, I am 
going to dive into the past and 
recover some recollections of a 
few of the good fellows who 
have worked so hard to pro- 
vide me with sport. 

The first dive shall be a deep 
one, into the far-off days of 
boyhood, when my very first 
preceptor in the rudiments of 
shooting and angling was John 
Pace. Of all the characters 
with which I have become in- 
timate in any rank of life, 
John’s was one of the clean- 
est and most sincere. Of Eng- 
lish parentage—his father was 
a Staffordshire gamekeeper— 
John served all his life in the 
North, and became more 


Scottish than any Scot. His 
first place as underkeeper was 
at Blantyre, whence he was 
promoted to Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart’s fine territory of 
Ardgowan. This was in the 
thirties, a period when driving 
grouse or walking them up in 
line had not been dreamt of: 
every bird was killed over dogs, 
and both setters and pointers 
had been brought to such per- 
fection of breeding and train- 
ing as very few sportsmen in 
these days have any experience 
of. The remarkable influence 
over dogs which John was 
found to possess, and the ex- 
cellence to which he carried 
their performance on the moors 
of Greenock and Duchal, soon 
brought him into notice; so when 
my father, who had married a 
daughter of the house of Ard- 
gowan, applied to Sir Michael 
about 1836 to recommend him 
a head gamekeeper, he was told 
that he could not do better 
than take John Pace, although 
he was at that time only three 
or four and twenty. Never 
was there a more propitious 
engagement. It was the be- 
ginning of sixty years of such 
single-minded service as it is 
not often the fortune of an 
employer to receive, and of 
such perfect mutual confidence 
and affection as only such 
service can secure. 

John Pace’s dogs were a joy 
to behold. He began with 
Gordon setters, beautiful glossy 
creatures with black silken 
coats faced with rich tan,— 
a peculiar colouration arising, 
some say, from a cross with 
the bloodhound, according to 
others betokening a dash of 
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dark colley. The race origin- 
ated in the Duke of Gordon’s 
kennel towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, There 
exists in the United States, 
where setters and pointers 
still hold the field against 
modern methods, a Gordon 
Setter Club; but I gather 
from Mr Joseph A. Graham’s 
treatise on ‘The Sporting Dog’ 
that the strain has forfeited its 
ancient fame. 


“In looks,” says he, “this breed is 
one of the handsomest, and some 
fanciers are still loyal to its good 
qualities; but the Gordons Save 
been even less successful than the 
Irish in retaining the affections of 
the multitude of shooting men. The 
reason usually given by sportsmen 
who have tried and discarded them, 
is that they are self-willed and hard 
to handle, without having class, 
which would be a compensation for 
extra trouble in education.” 


The more’s the pity, for 
nobler and more docile animals 
I have never seen than Pace’s 
Gordons. He used to work 
three brace of them simul- 
taneously, as easily as a single 
dog; but there is no doubt 
that they took a lot of 
training, and John’s discipline 
was rhadamanthine. Hares 
abounded in the country in 
those days; to break young 
dogs from fur he resorted to 
the severe automatic punish- 
ment of the puzzle-peg. This 
was a stout piece of ash, shaped 
at one end to fit under the 
dog’s lower jaw, to which it 
was attached by a loop of cord 
passing under the tongue. 


The other end was narrowed 
to a stout, cylindrical peg, pro- 
jecting five or six inches be- 
yond the dog’s muzzle, 


Hav- 
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ing fitted a brace of young 
setters with this equipment, 
John would loose them off on 
a stretch of heather, where a 
hare was certain to be started 
before long. Away went the 
young ones in hot pursuit ; no 
check nor warning occurred so 
long as they ran, heads up, 
sterns down, in view; but once 
let them put their noses down 
to run by scent—the peg stuck 
into the ground, the dog re- 
ceived a violent wrench of the 
lower jaw, and was thrown 
head over heels. It required 
but three or four repetitions of 
this experience to cure the 
highest couraged Gordon of 
the faintest inclination to look 
at hares again. 

As for setting game, the 
Gordons did that naturally. 
They were encouraged to range 
wide, and took such advantage 
of the liberty as to fill the 
minds of south country sports- 
men, accustomed to pottering 
pointers, with dismay. But so 
staunch were these dogs that, 
when two of them were setting 
game at widely separated 
places on the hill, John would 
take the guns to the nearest, 
very deliberately pick up any 
game that might be shot, and 
then proceed to attend to the 
other point. Very seldom was 
his confidence misplaced ; which 
was well for spectators with 
tender hearts, for the towel- 
ling administered to a dog 
that forgot its duty was not 
pleasant to behold. 

By the time I had become 
fairly proficient with a single- 
barrelled muzzle-loader, being 
then a lad of ten or eleven, 
my father had let most of 
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his grouse-ground, and the 
Gordon setters had been sup- 
planted by a kennel of pointers. 
These were found more suit- 
able for partridge shooting; 
not because the Gordons were 
less handy and docile, but be- 
cause the thin-coated dogs 
suffered less from heat in low 
and enclosed ground and 
among deep turnips. They 
were not heavy -jowled, pot- 
tering animals, these pointers ; 
but a swift, rather light, type, 
with a dash of foxhound blood. 
If the Gordons surprised a 
stranger by their rapid and 
wide range on the heather, 
it fairly took his breath away 
when John Pace loosed off 
two, three, or four of these 
black-and-white or liver-and- 
white pointers in a Septem- 
ber stubble or forty - acre 
turnip - field. The puzzle - peg 
had made them perfectly 
steady from fur; but it seemed 
impossible that these fleeting, 
flashing creatures could pick 
up the scent of a crouching 
covey in time to save mishap. 
John’s faith in his beauties 
was well-founded. It was 
the rarest thing possible that 
one of them flushed a covey 
by accident. Much of the 
agricultural land in Galloway 
is broken by rocky knowes, 
rough with grass, whin, and 
fern; strips and patches of 
corn stubble or green crop 
wind in a labyrinthine manner 
among shreds of the primitive 
surface, and these surround- 
ings greatly enhanced the 
charm of a point. <A dog 
might be racing along the 
crest of one of these knowes, 
when, presto! he stopped as 





if smitten by a spell. Not a 
word from John! just a lifted 
hand to warn the other dogs 
which might not have viewed 
their comrade. Then was seen 
the charming group of which 
modern sportsmen can have so 
little experience: the dog that 
found the game, holding the 
point; the others backing to 
him with eager, anxious coun- 
tenances, in every variety of 
statuesque attitude. So per- 
fect was the discipline of these 
animals that John Pace had 
not the slightest difficulty, nor, 
it may be added, remorse, in 
beckoning up one of the back- 
ing dogs to take the point 
from the legitimate finder, who 
obediently fell back to the 
second place. But it would 
have moved the stoniest heart 
to mark the pleading in the 
displaced one’s eyes. I have 
only to close my own eyes to 
revive a scene enacted full 
forty years ago. On a wide, 
sunny hillside, heather - clad 
and strewn with grey boulders, 
three brace of shining pointers 
are ranging swift and far. 
Not a word of guidance do 
they require; just a note on 
the whistle now and then, and 
a wave of John’s hand, to 
make them cover fresh ground. 
To and fro they race, crossing 
each other’s orbits, quartering 
every rood of heather. Sud- 
denly a liver-and-white bitch 
wavers in her gallop, draws for- 
ward a few paces, and stands 
quivering. All the other five 
dogs stand or crouch, then 
creep slowly up in rear of 
her who has found the game. 
Such a study of pose in these 
six high-bred creatures! One 
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after another they are all 
given wind of the game, as 
John silently summons each 
one to take the point in turn; 
until finally—up gets a single 
old greyhen! 

In one department of his 
kennel John was not exemp- 
lary—he never had a decent 
retriever. He considered the 
professional retriever useful in 
cover shooting, especially for 
hares and rabbits, but he never 
would employ one with his 
setters or pointers in the field ; 
holding that to allow a dog 
to dash in and grab up fallen 
game under the very noses 
which had first discovered it 
was too sharp a trial to inflict 
upon his favourites. He hated, 
therefore, men who brought 
their own retrievers with them; 
for it was his invariable prac- 
tice, part of his educational 
system, indeed, to recover dead, 
and even winged, game with 
his pointers, and to reward 
them by allowing them not 
to mouth it, but to nuzzle it. 
I have seen a couple of guns 
go up to a point in a field of 
high turnips. The birds rose 
singly, or in twos or threes, 
and at the end of the fusillade 
there were seventeen to pick 
up. Every one was found by, 
and lifted before, the pointers. 

Of course all this took time, 
which was reckoned but lightly 
in the leisurely old muzzle- 
loading days, though it would 
be voted intolerable now. I 
am not drawing any invidi- 
ous comparison between the 
modern plan of campaign, 
which marshals an army of 
beaters with waving flags 
across a whole countryside and 
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requires nothing of the gung 
except superior marksmanship, 
and the older system, under 
which a couple of sportsmen, 
accompanied by a head-keeper 
and two or three assistants, 
went quietly to work and so 
manceuvred as to land at a 
convenient hour beside a clear 
spring to munch their frugal 
provender. I am prepared to 
admit that what has been lost 
in pointers has been gained in 
retrievers, which are now of a 
number and excellence unknown 
of old. But the change was a 
sore trial to John Pace, who 
was past middle life when it 
began. His patience, never 
very elastic, was sorely tried 
by the introduction of breech- 
loaders. From the ingenious 
mechanism he could not with- 
hold admiration, for he loved 
a pretty gun; but he used to 
wax very indignant at the 
pressure entailed upon his 
dogs. “Down charge!” was 
no unmeaning observance—no 
mere feature of disciplinary 
parade ; it provided a valuable 
breathing-time for animals 
that had been racing at top 
speed, perhaps under a burning 
sun among suffocating turnips. 
Many a time have I marked 
mute chagrin depicted upon 
his honest features when young 
fellows pressed before the dogs 
at a point, and sent in their 
retrievers to gather the slain, 
without a thought for the 
gallant creatures that had 
found the game for them. 
Many a time has he unbosomed 
to me his indignation after- 
wards; vainly, I fear, for I 
was young and keen, and took 
pride in the performance of my 
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own retriever. Year by year 
the pressure became greater, 
as first the fashion of walking 
in line, then of driving, estab- 
lished themselves more firmly 
in favour; until at last men 
voted pointers a bore, and the 
old order of things passed away 
for ever. 

I recollect a fire old black- 
and-white pointer called Rake, 
which proved too much alto- 
gether for the nerves of a 
friend who came to shoot with 
me. Rake had a queer habit 
when drawing upon game of 
looking round and glaring in 
the face of the shooter with 
appalling solemnity. “I wish 
you would tie that dog up,” 
exclaimed my friend, after 
letting fly ineffectually at a 
covey ; “he gives me the jumps. 
I can’t hit a barn-door when he 
looks at me like that.” 

The fields of Galloway, with 
their rough oat stubbles, their 
dusky breadths of potatoes, 
their ferny glens and whinny 
knowes, remain as fine dogging 
ground as ever, but nobody 
goes after game now in the 
old manner. In the year 1869 
I had a controversy with a 
neighbouring laird who had 
adopted what was then the 
new mode of driving birds into 
turnips to be walked up by the 
guns. He admitted that it 
was a pity to see pointers going 
out of fashion, but maintained 
that they caused a loss of time, 
and that even a single gun 
would shoot far more birds 
without dogs than with them. 
Thereupon I backed myself 
against him for a wager. Hach 
of us was to have but one gun, 
loaded by himself; my rival 
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was to have his birds driven 
into turnips and walk them up 
with as many beaters as he 
chose. I was to work pointers 
for myself, recovering every 
bird with my own retriever. 
It was a near thing. He beat 
me in his total bag, for he 
killed several grouse, and I 
killed only one; but the match 
was in partridges, and I beat 
him in those. I took out three 
brace of John Pace’s pointers, 
leaving him at home, or the 
dogs would not have worked 
for me; and I ended the day 
with 61 brace of partridges, 
my rival running me close 
with 574 brace. I was tired 
that night; for the additional 
labour of stooping to take 122 
birds from the retriever was 
severer than many people might 
suppose. 

Reverting to John Pace as 
my earliest preceptor in sport, 
how pure and enduring were 
his precepts. It must always 
be a matter of luck or chance 
through whose hands a boy’s 
tastes and habits shall receive 
their bent; and no influence is 
more potent for good or ill 
than that of his initiator in 
wooderaft and field-lore. I 
have had experience of poison- 
ous practices on the part of 
more than one professional pre- 
ceptor of youth, possessed of un- 
exceptionable references; but 
I cannot recall, in all my con- 
stant boyish intercourse with 
John Pace, a single word or 
sentiment or act, uttered or 
done by him, that my mother 
would have wished me not to 
hear or see. Many of his say- 
ings and many instances of his 
example remain = by 
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lapse of years. They may not 
be worth repeating; but when 
I see fond parents solicitous to 
prevent their children associat- 
ing with servants, and hear 
them deploring the carelessness 
of some young mother in allow- 
ing her children to do so, I 
make mental comparison of 
John Pace’s influence upon my 
character with that of certain 
pastors and masters to whose 
care I was entrusted later. 
There are noble servants, just 
as there are ignoble masters ; 
and who may reckon the per- 
centage of nobility in either 
class? I can but testify that 
so far as the evil in my life 
may be traced to intercourse 
with others, it was contracted 
from social equals and super- 
iors, and in no single instance 
from inferiors. 

To all dealings with his 
neighbours, high or low, John 
applied the invariable test—Is 
it honourable? He had an 
obstinate stutter, and pro- 
nounced the word “ ho-o-o-on- 
ourable.” No preux chevalier 
ever showed more delicate dis- 
crimination in the application 
of that epithet to the most 
ordinary affairs. For instance, 
very few gamekeepers, perhaps 
not many sportsmen, feel any 
compunction at shooting along 
the marches as hard as on any 
other part of the ground. Can 
we ali disclaim an inclination 
to punish the vicinity of our 
neighbour’s land a trifle more 
severely than fields nearer 
home? Well, that was a 


practice for which John in- 
stilled into me a strong repug- 
nance. It was not ho-o-o-onour- 
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able, said he, and his tendency 
was always to give the march 
a wide berth. 

In matters of smaller ethical 
moment also he had very de- 
cided principles. He deemed 
it unsportsmanlike to shoot 
peewits or curlews, an observ- 
ance which it were well if it 
were better regarded at the 
present day. Golden plover, 
of course, were proper game; 
but he was fastidious in the 
matter of water-fowl, among 
which he only reckoned wild 
geese, mallard, and teal as 
creditable trophies: pochards, 
golden-eyes, and tufted ducks, 
in his opinion, were pretty 
and useless creatures not to 
be molested. Perhaps because, 
winter in, winter out, they 
were the first things he saw in 
the morning,—for his house 
stood on the margin of a bay 
in a lake that has now been 
@ sanctuary for water-fowl for 
more than seventy years; and 
into this bay all wild - fowl 
except widgeon and teal, most 
nervous of the duck tribe, are 
accustomed to resort, to gather 
the crumbs that fall from the 
table spread for the swans. 
As for coots and water-hens, 
he could not restrain expressing 
disgust when some over-ardent 
sportsman floored them. If 
it was argued that they were 
far from bad eating, he would 
reply, despite his English 
parentage: “Ay, m-m-maybe 
thae English’ll eat them. Dod! 
they'll eat onything. They eat 
eels, ye know!” And he would 
shake his sides with laughter, 
as though the statement were 
wellnigh incredible. 
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John Pace completed fifty 
years of active service at Mon- 
reith before he retired on well- 
earned full pay. The last ten 
years of his life were sorely 
vexed by a disabling and pecu- 
liarly painful disease, which he 
bore with inflexible stoicism. 
Sunt lacryme rerum—it was 
mournful to see one, once so 
stalwart and indefatigable, re- 
duced to a cripple’s stroll and 
chair; but he suffered no com- 
plaint to vex his visitors, only 
saying patiently, with a shake 
of his good grey head, “ We 
must just submit.” While life 
endures, the scent of a velveteen 
coat will always bring back to 
me the memory of my earliest 
lessons in angling, when, en- 
circled by John Pace’s guiding 
arms, I let the baited hook 
swim down the burn, and pulled 
out trout of a lustre and iridesc- 
ence unknown in these latter 
days. 


It is a far cry from grey 
Galloway to brown Caithness ; 
yet is the distance not so great 
as to account for the contrast 
in air, in light, in landscape, in 
people. It is like passing to 
a different realm. ‘Brown 
Caithness” I have called it; 
for although the land breaks 
into blossom at midsummer,— 
golden whin, purple bell- 
heather, bluebells, stitchwort, 
fragrant moor orchis, and the 
like, —_I know it best before 
winter has relaxed its grip, 
when the earliest salmon 
ascend meandering Thurso. 
Brown is then the dominant 
tone in this eerie land, an 
Impression confirmed by the 
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following jotting in my note- 
book: “ Brown heather, brown 
peats, brown stone houses; 
even the roofs—most of them 
—are of brown flags; though 
the great whisky distillery of 
Gerston strikes a noisier key 
with its covering of purple 
Welsh slate. The ploughed 
land is brown too, and the wan 
pastures nearer pale - brown 
than green. Through the 
great plain winds a sullen 
river, whose waters, though 
snow-fed, are brown also. Its 
course is silent, save where, at 
long intervals, brown barriers 
of rock oppose and work it 
into sudden roar of wrath.” 
In this brown setting moves 
a tall, lithe figure clad in brown 
homespun, __ brown - bearded, 
brown -cheeked, with steady 
grey eyes—my fishing gillie, 
Sandy Harper. Sandy was a 
fine specimen of that excellent 
blend of races—the Highland 
Celt and the Norseman, — 
uniting the charming manners 
and ready speech of the Gael 
with the more steadfast quali- 
ties of the Scandinavian. 
Needless to remind the reader 
that the Norseman kept his 
grasp upon Caithness and 
Sutherland long after the rest 
of the Scottish mainland had 
passed under the sway of native 
kings. Not till the very close 
of the twelfth century were the 
jarls brought into subjection 
to the Scottish crown; seven 
centuries have done little to 
obliterate racial character,— 
little save the vernacular has 
changed since the Commis- 
sioners of English Edward 
halted a night at Halkirk in 
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the autumn of 1290 on their 
way to receive the ill-starred 
Maid of Norway as the be- 
trothed of the first Prince of 
Wales. But though the speech 
of the people is Saxon, the old 
Norse names crop up every- 
where, designating permanent 
land features. A _ brother 
angler, who had passed the 
previous summer in Norway, 
once observed to me what he 
considered a curious coin- 
cidence, that Loch Watten, a 
sheet of fresh water between 
Halkirk and Wick, should bear 
the same name as a lake near 
his lodge in Norway. Natural 
enough, quoth I, seeing that 
vain is the Norse word for 
water. 

Sandy Harper was a crofter, 
occupying a few wind-swept 
acres near Scots Calder; but 
the most important part of 
his vocation was that of gillie 
to salmon-fishers and grouse- 
shooters. The croft can have 
done little but keep him and his 
family in meal and milk, bacon 
and potatoes. He was a splen- 
did specimen of his kind, over 
six feet high, well knit, with 
handsome features and a truly 
commanding presence—a very 
lord among other gillies. To 
see him emerge from his low- 
browed, smoke - stained hovel, 
such as any sanitary authority 
in the South would have con- 
demned as unfit for habitation, 
gave rise to sundry reflections 
upon the vanity of building 
regulations. 

Corresponding to Sandy’s 
physical development was his 
mental equipment. Politics 
and natural history were his 
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favourite subjects: one could 
discuss them as freely with 
him as with an equal, though 
he had seldom been out of his 
native wilds, and then only 
on brief visits to some of the 
sportsmen who employed him 
on the river or moor. What 
struck me as most unusual in 
one of such restricted experi- 
ence was the absence of preju- 
dice, and of that intellectual 
rigidity which binds a man 
irrevocably to acquired or pre- 
conceived opinion. In talking 
politics, for instance, he was 
not so eager to air his own 
views as to learn the opinions 
of others upon subjects in which 
he could hardly have been 
expected to take much. inter- 
est. “I was bred a Liberal,” 
he said to me one day, “and 
in many things I’m a Liberal 
yet; but what converted me 
to the Conservatives was Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy.” 

I first made Sandy’s ac- 
quaintance many years ago. 
He was waiting, when I ar- 
rived from the far south, at 
Halkirk station on a bitter 
February noon to conduct me 
to my beat on the Thurso. I 
was a stranger in those parts, 
prepared neither with clothing 
nor by anticipation for the 
rigours of a Caithness winter. 
I gazed shivering across the 
wide, bleak plain, where not 
a tree, not even a bush, pre- 
sented itself as shelter from 
the violent, piercing north 
wind and stinging snow-squalls. 
Salmon - fishing, quotha! As 
well go butterfiy-hunting under 
such a cruel sky. But Sandy 
knew better, and seemed to 
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make light of the weather, as 
nothing out of the common. 
I thought I knew something 
about salmon-fishing; but be- 
fore the close of that day I 
was to get an inkling about 
how much remained for me 
to learn in that craft. 

We climbed into a waggon- 
ette and drove some dreary 
miles to Westerdale Bridge, at 
the top of my beat, where, under 
the lee of a mill, we fixed up 
the rod, and at Sandy’s request 
I produced the largest and 
brightest flies in my box. 
Enormous as they seemed to 
me, they did not satisfy him. 
“A salmon will not move in 
the cold water,” he explained, 
“at anything less than four 
inches long.” So we ad- 
journed to a little store at 
the bridge kept by a quaint 
old Highlander called Rory 
Ross, an adept at “ busking” 
flies. Sandy selected half-a- 
dozen flaming concoctions of 
fur and feather, one of which, 
esteemed a great killer in cold 
weather, rejoiced in the ex- 
hilarating name of “ Hell-fire,” 
and we returned to the river. 
“Hell-fire” was of a size and 
complexion that could not pass 
unseen over any fish that might 
be in the stream; and, seeing it, 
two or three kelts sampled its 
quality. Next, where the river 
swirled deep and dark under a 
steep clay bank on the hither 
side, a fish dashed at the fly 
and missed it. 

“A clean fish,” declared 
Sandy, and caused me to ex- 
change Hell-fire for something 
a trifle slimmer and with some 
blue to temper the blaze. This 





time the salmon made sure of 
it, and five minutes later my 
first Thurso fish was quivering 
on Sandy’s gaff. 

So ended my opening day 
with Sandy Harper—the first 
of a long succession in that and 
following years. Against most 
gillies one has to record the 
loss of a fish now and then, but 
Sandy’s hand and eye were un- 
erring. I cannot recall a single 
instance of his bungling a 
chance with the gaff. 

Skilful and attentive as 
Sandy was in the capacity 
of gillie, his value as a com- 
panion was greatly enhanced 
by his conversation, his sense 
of humour, and his knowledge 
of local lore. I once asked him 
whether he had known Robert 
Dick, the Thurso baker, botan- 
ist, and naturalist, whose fine 
collection of old red sandstone 
fossils is preserved in the Geo- 
logical Museum, Jermyn Street, 
and of whom the late Dr Smiles 
wrote such an excellent and 
sympathetic biography. 

“Oh, I mind Robert fine,” 
said Sandy. “ Well do I mind 
him: a fine man, but a bad 
baker. He just ruined himself 
with his fancies, letting the 
bread spoil in the baking while 
he was ta’en up wi’ some auld- 
warl doctrine. There was a 
neighbour passed him one day 
howking and hammering in 
Gerston Quarry yonder. ‘A 
fine day, Robert,’ he cried. 
‘What are ye seeking there?’ 
‘Fish,’ quo’ Robert, and went 
on wi’ his work. ‘Queer kind 
o’ fish in a place like yon,’ said 
the other, and away he went 
down the road to Thurso, tell- 
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ing a’ the folk that Robert 
Dick, the baxter, had gone 
clean demented, seeking fish 


Ct 


wi’ a hammer in Gerston 
Quarry !” 

I feel that it is idle to at- 
tempt Sandy’s portraiture 


divorced from the environment 
of that strange land of Caith- 
ness, whence winter, the season 
when I know it best, seems to 
banish not only all token but 
all promise of verdure. I shall 
not forget the last time I saw 
Sandy beside the river he 
knew so thoroughly and loved 
so well. It was in that rocky 
gorge, three or four miles be- 
low Loch More, where Thurso 
abandons its habitual sloth, 
flinging itself about among the 
rocks and churning out foam 
in reckless profusion. I had 
arrived at a sheltered nook 
under a cliff crowned with a 
ruined keep, the name whereof 
I cannot recall, although, like 
every relic of the middle ages 
in this land, it has its record of 
midnight massacre, fire, and 
rapine. Below the castle the 
river glides deep and dark be- 
tween opposing cliffs, forming a 
fine salmon-cast, known as the 
Devil’s Pool. Sitting down to 
eat my luncheon, I bade Sandy 
take my rod and fish the cast. 
A gleam of wintry sunshine 
lighted the weird scene, and, as 
I watched my gillie casting, I 
thought it would be hard to 
match such a fine type of man- 
hood. His unconscious pose was 
so statuesque, his thigh boots 
set off his lengthy limbs so 
well, his action with the rod 
was so graceful, the brown 
rocks and browner water threw 
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his sunlit figure into such high 
and delicate relief, that the 
picture shines out clearer than 
most others in the dim gallery 
of the past. I could not help 
feeling a trifle envious of such 
a fine animal, so greatly my 
superior in stature, strength, 
and good looks. 

As he fished, he repeatedly 
scratched his ear, which, when 
he came from the water, was 
bleeding a little. He thought 
it had been chapped by cold, 
Ah! little as either of us 
suspected it, the finger of 
death was there. When I re- 
turned a year later to the 
Thurso, Sandy Harper was my 
gillie no more. He was bed- 
ridden, smitten with cancer, 
and when I visited his humble 
dwelling, those once handsome 
features were swollen and dis- 
torted almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Only the perfect manners 
and good breeding of the man 
were unchanged. He wasted 
no time in complaint, and only 
spoke of his disease in reply to 
my inquiry, though it moved 
me almost to tears when he 
said simply—“I am sorry, Sir 
Herbert, when I think I shall 
never be on the river with you 
again.” Then, although the 
swelling had almost closed his 
mouth and it was evident that 
speaking caused him much pain, 
he began to discuss the pros- 
pects of the fishing season as 
keenly as if it were he, not I, 
that was concerned in it. 
When I rose to leave, he asked 
a question curiously character- 
istic of his active intelligence, 
—a question which, until the 
present time, has baffled all 
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scientific research. “I want 
to ask you,” said he, “you that 
understands these things, is 
this trouble of mine caused by 
a bacillus or not?” 

There I left him in his lowly 
box-bed, my comrade in many 
a wild day’s sport, and thence 
they carried him, a fortnight 
later, to lay him beside his 
people in the lonely moorland 
cemetery. 

What a crowd of minor char- 
acters claim recognition as one 
reviews the past. There was 
old Tofts, head keeper to the 
Earl of Galloway, presiding 
over the home beats of his 
master’s princely domain. In 
physique, his only peculiarity 
was that his complexion seemed 
to be of parchment: come foul 
or fair, or rain or shine, it 
never lost its whitey - brown 
tint. Many a pretty day’s 
sport have I had with him 
along the well-clad shores of 
Wigtown Bay, reminding one 
of the meeting of Mount Edg- 
cumbe woods with the waters 
of Plymouth Sound. Tofts’s 
reputation, luckily, did not rest 
upon the quality of his dogs, 
which was indifferent ; but he 
had a quaint, confidential way 
with them, which was some- 
times amusing. Somebody 
having fired at a hare and 
imagined it wounded, called 
out for a dog. Tofts let goa 
gaunt, rusty-coated animal 
which disappeared on the trail 
and was seen no more for a 
whilee We sat down to 
luncheon, and were half finished 
before the animal reappeared, 
without the hare. On being 
asked whether he thought the 





dog had caught the hare and 
left it, Tofts bent down, seized 
his dog’s muzzle, and smelt it. 
“No,” said he, “I think he has 
not been in contack with it.” 

Then there was Alec Boyle— 
a robust, rather short, swarthy 
fellow, with a merry eye, a 
great crony of mine in my 
school holidays, possessed of 
the only good retriever in the 
establishment presided over by 
John Pace, It was a creature 
of patchwork pedigree, fearfully 
and wonderfully made, brindled 
in unearthly fashion with drab 
and black, but of intelligence 
almost human. Alec’s chief 
failing was of a convivial 
nature, which once afforded a 
parliamentary candidate a fine 
opportunity for a platform 
joke. The occasion was an 
election meeting in a moorland 
schoolhouse; to describe the 
night as inclement would be 
to pay it an undeserved com- 
pliment. The wind raved and 
the rain poured; finding a 
weak place in the roof, a drip 
descended on Alec’s curly black 
head. He shifted his place 
several times, till the candidate, 
interrupting his dissertation, 
observed —‘“ That is the first 
time I have ever seen Mr 
Boyle decline a drop!” a 
topical allusion which found 
instant appreciation among the 
audience. 

Tom Hogg was another 
well-remembered worthy, now 
passed to his rest. A native of 
Ettrick, I believe, where others 
of his surname have left their 
mark, he is connected with 
some of my earliest and bright- 
est recollections of shooting, 
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for he had charge of some of 
the late Earl of Stair’s fine 
moors on the Water of Luce. 
I shall be accused of prejudice, 
no doubt, if I express regret 
that such days as I have spent 
with Tom Hogg and his fine 
pointers may never be had 
again—if I state my convic- 
tion that no luncheon, how- 
ever elaborate, can ever be 
so savoury as the pocketful of 
provender which each man 
bundled up for himself at 
breakfast. For that was the 
rule of old in that most lib- 
eral establishment. No general 
luncheon was provided ; paper 
and string were laid on the side 
table. Experienced guests had 
learnt the prudence of making 
their provision before eating a 
hearty breakfast ; postprandial 
appetite being an unsafe test 
of what might prove to be their 
requirements after noon. 


It was under Tom Hogg’s 
auspices that I first experi- 
enced the excitement of grouse- 
driving. It was a novelty in 
Scotland in those days: no 
regular butts were provided 


for the shooters, who con- 
cealed themselves as best they 
might in peat hags, behind 
a convenient stone dyke, or by 
simply crouching in the heather. 
In such circumstances not only 
was the practice rather in- 
effective and uncertain, but 
there was considerable risk of 
accident owing to the imper- 
fect “dressing” of the line 
of guns, their concealment from 
each other, and because we had 
not learnt the obligation to 
take birds only coming or 
going, and not to follow them 
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round. The concern of a cer- 
tain moment is still present to 
me, when, having fired at some 
birds crossing to the left, I 
heard a loud shout from an 
invisible neighbour—“ Hie, hie, 
there. Take care what you're 
doing. You've shot me!” 
Concern deepened into horror 
when, at the end of the drive, 
I found the said neighbour 
bleeding profusely, a white 
silk neckerchief and the whole 
front of a light-coloured jacket 
being deluged with gore, pre- 
senting a truly ghastly spec- 
tacle. He was a well-nourished 
gentleman of florid complexion, 
and it was a mighty relief to 
find that the whole of the mess 
came from the puncture of a 
single shot in his rosy cheek. 
Thank God it was not his eye, 
as it might have been; in 
which case I should not be 
recounting the incident with 
so much levity. 

Tom Hogg was a typical 
south-country Scot, quietly 
observant and ready with dry 
comment. His vocabulary was 
occasionally ambiguous; as 
when he invited me one day 
to subscribe to an Aperient 
Society. Now, like every other 
M.P., I was inured to solicita- 
tion on behalf of every form of 
recreation and many kinds of 
enterprise; but the aim and 
organisation of an Aperient 
Society baffled all conjecture. 
“That’s surely a funny kind 
of society, Tom,” said I; “how 
does it work?” “Qh, it’s just 
a club o’ bee-keepers,” he re- 
plied; ‘we're great at the 
honey hereaway, ye ken.” I 
was enlightened at once, and 
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willingly contributed my mite 
to the Apiarian Society. 
Forty years ago, broad 
Scotland contained no more 
hospitable roof-tree than that 
of Dunragit—no more charm- 
ing host than the gallant 
admiral who was laird thereof. 
Visitors often came without 
notice, but never without a 
genuine welcome, sure of a full 
share of all that field or flood 
could provide. By ancient and 
picturesque tenure the whole 
right of salmon fishing in the 
Water of Luce and its tribut- 
aries was vested in the lairds 
of Dunragit,! from source to 
mouth, and beyond the mouth 
so far as a man might cast a 
javelin, riding into the sea at 
low tide. Those who can recall 
old times at Dunragit will not 
have forgotten the two Sandies 
—Sandy Weir and Sandy 
Clenachan, gamekeepers. I 
had most to do with the latter, 
whose somewhat sinister aspect 
belied his excellent qualities. 
He had a peculiarity of vision, 
causing him to lower his face 
and look out and forward from 
under a pair of swarthy brows. 
But his eye was true enough: 
he was unerring in the use 
of the gaff. On one occasion 
his dexterity saved me a long 
tussle with a heavy fish, foul- 
hooked. It was on a bright 
October day, with the water 
far on the low side; few places 
afforded any chance of a fish, 
and most of these had been 
tried before noon by various 
anglers. I had seen nothing 


all morning, and was about to 
give it up as hopeless, when it 
occurred to Sandy that there 
was a streamy bit of water 
partly screened from the sun 
by the Red Brae of Park. 
Thither we sped, across the 
green holm; but scarcely had 
we got within view of the 
place when I caught sight of 
the glint of a rod. The cast 
was occupied, and, in the pre- 
vailing conditions of weather 
and water, there was little 
hope for any except the first 
fly over any fish that might be 
in the pool. Howbeit the only 
alternative was to go home, 
the keener the angler the more 
reluctant he is to take that 
course. Some pleasure may be 
extracted from the mere act of 
putting a fly artistically over a 
pretty bit of water; so I sat 
down on the sunny side of a 
dyke, and waited till the other 
man had left the water. When 
I took my turn, matters seemed 
less hopeful than we had an- 
ticipated. The sun wanted an 
hour more westering before the 
shadow of the Red Brae should 
fall across the stream. There 
was just a narrow strip of dark 
water under the cliff on the 
opposite bank; upon the rest 
of the current the rays beat 
pitilessly, turning the water to 
golden brown and revealing 
the stones on the bottom. It 
was well, methought, that din- 
ner did not depend upon what 
I might get out of this place! 
The result is responsible for 
many hours in other years 





1 Strictly speaking, I believe, in the lairds of Park, who were Commendators 


of Glenluce Abbey ; but the families and estates of Park and Dunragit coalesced. 
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spent in fruitless perseverance 
under adverse auspices. The 
little silver-bodied, double- 
hooked fly had not taken half- 
a-dozen voyages across the 
stream, when there was 4 
splashing rise, the line tight- 
ened with a snap, and I was 
racing down the shingle after 
a fish which seemed to be mad. 
It never rested a moment; the 
connection between us had not 
endured more than two or 
three minutes, when the crea- 
ture chose to rush into the 
shallows at my feet. The rod 
straightened — the line fell 
slack —off! I thought. But 
no: before the fish could re- 
gain the main current, Sandy 
dashed into the water, made a 
firm stroke with the gaff, and 
returned ashore dragging a 
22-lb. salmon, clean from the 
sea, with the tide-lice on it. 
The hook was fast in the anal 
fin, and every fisherman will 
understand how little control 
one has over a salmon hooked 
in that region. 

Sandy was not always com- 
municative ; but, when the 
spirit moved him, his narrative 
was graphic. I remarked to 
him one day that it was curi- 
ous that the Luce, which looked 
like an ideal trout stream, 
should produce nothing but 
fingerlings. 

“Ay, but there’s big troots 
in the water,” said he, “if a 
body had the skeell o’ catchin’ 
them.” 

“What makes you think 
that, Sandy ?” 

“Oh, I’m no’ thinkin’; I ken 
it fine.” Then, after a pause, 
“Ae day a gentleman from 
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Manchester was fishin’ troots 
aboot the Loups o’ Kilfeather, 
and he heukit a big yin. Awa’ 
it went doon the water wi’ 
him, maybe twa mile, till he 
cam’ doon to the Bloody Wiel— 
that’s where the railway bridge 
is, ye ken. I cam’ up wi’ him 
there, and I seen the fish, 
Peace! but that was a material 
troot.” 

“Did he get him out?” I 
asked. 

“No’ him!” was the reply. 
‘He was that spent, the body, 
wi’ rinnin’, that he could barely 
pit the ae fut before the tither. 
Sae when the troot begoud to 
steer again, and was for aff 
doon the water, he jist stood 
like a paralectick ; and the troot 
smashed a’ and awa’. We saw 
nae mair o’ him but the wauf 
o’ a great tail as he gaed roond 
the rocks that’s there.” 

“How big was he, Sandy?” 

“Dod, I ken na hoo big he’d 
be; but this I ken finely—he 
was the biggest yellah troot 
that ever I seen.” 

“Are you sure it wasn’t a 
red salmon?” 

“Qh, salmon! Na, it wasna 
a salmon. A salmon never had 
spots on him the same as I 
seen on the side o’ yon troot. 
They were as big as thae 
brammle leaves ””—pointing to 
some blackberry bushes by the 
wayside. 

Another time we were dis- 
cussing the undesirable pres- 
ence of pike in some lochs, 
and their providential absence 
from others. Sandy spoke of 
pike in a certain loch which 
I was not aware contained 
them. 
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“But,” said I, “there are no 
pike in Loch Maberry, are 
there?” 

“’Deed is there!” answered 
Sandy ; and then, after one of 
his characteristic pauses, added, 
“ Ae day I was gangin’ along 
the side 0’ yon loch, an’ I seen 
a thing in the water, I thocht 
it was a tree.” Another pause. 
“ An’ then I saw twa e’en in it.” 

“ And what was it, Sandy?” 
I asked breathlessly. 

“Oh, it was a pike,” he re- 
plied laconically. 

“And what did you do, 
Sandy?” I persisted impa- 
tiently. 

“T gaed back frae the loch 
for fear o’ him!” 

By this time Sandy had en- 
tered my own service as under- 
keeper, and I had become 


aware of an interesting fact 
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about his name. He stood on 
the pay-sheet as Alexander 
M‘Lean, but, although Gaelic 
has not been spoken in Gallo- 
way for nearly four centuries, 
he was known to all men in 
ordinary life by the name of 
Sandy Clenachan, the familiar 
rendering of his patronymic 
being a survival of ancient 
Celtic usage. 


Such are a few of the phan- 
toms moving across the camera 
obscura of memory. Prosiness 
is the sin that doth so easily 
beset old sportsmen, and I am 
conscious of having committed 
it; but perhaps it may be 
reckoned more venial when the 
motive is to pay kindly tribute 
to some of those who have con- 
tributed so much to bygone 
pleasures. 
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So on a misty grey December morn 

Five ships put out from calm old Plymouth Sound; 
Five little ships, the largest not so large 

As many a coasting yacht or fishing-trawl 

To-day; yet these must brave uncharted seas 

Of unimagined terrors, haunted glooms, 

And shadowy horrors of an unknown world 

Wild as primeval chaos. In the first, 

The Golden Hynde, a ship of eighteen guns, 

Drake sailed: John Wynter, a queen’s captain, next 
Brought out the Elizabeth, a stout new ship 

Of sixteen guns. The pinnace Christopher 

Came next, in staunch command of old Tom Moone 
Who, five years back, with reeking powder grimed, 
Off Cartagena fought against the stars 

All night, and, as the sun arose in blood, 
Knee-deep in blood and brine, stood in the dark 
Perilous hold and scuttled his own ship 

The Swan, bidding her down to God’s great deep 
Rather than yield her up a prize to Spain. 

Lastly two gentleman-adventurers 

Brought out the new Swan and the Marygold. 


Their crews, all told, were eight score men and boys. 
Not only terrors of the deep they braved, 

Bodiless witchcrafts of the black abyss, 

Red gaping mouths of hell and gulfs of fire 

That yawned for all who passed the tropic line; 

But death lurked round them from their setting forth. 
Mendoza, plenipotentiary of Spain, 

By spies informed, had swiftly warned his king, 

Who sent out mandates through his huge empire 
From Guadalchiber to the golden West 

For the instant sinking of all English ships 

And the instant execution of their crews 

Who durst appear in the Caribbean sea. 

Moreover, in the pith of their emprise 

A peril lurked—Burleigh’s emissaries, 

The smooth-tongued Thomas Doughty, who had brought 
His brother—unacquitted of that charge 

Of poisoning, raised against him by the friends 
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Of Essex, but in luckless time released 
Lately for lack of proof, on no strong plea. 


These two wound through them like two snakes at ease 


In Eden, waiting for their venomous hour. 
Especially did Thomas Doughty toil 

With soft and flowery tongue to win his way; 
And Drake, whose rich imagination craved 

For something more than simple seaman’s talk, 
Was marvellously drawn to this new friend 

Who with the scholar’s mind, the courtier’s gloss, 
The lawyer’s wit, the adventurer’s romance, 

Gold honey from the blooms of Euphues, 

Rare flashes from the Mermaid and sweet smiles 
Copied from Sidney’s self, even to the glance 

Of sudden, liquid sympathy, gave Drake 

That banquet of the soul he ne’er had known 
Nor needed till he knew, but needed now. 

So to the light of Doughty’s answering eyes 

He poured his inmost thoughts out, hour by hour; 
And Doughty coiled up in the heart of Drake. 


Against such odds the tiny fleet set sail; 

Yet gallantly and with heroic pride, 

Escutcheoned pavisades, emblazoned poops, 
Banners and painted shields and close-fights hung 
With scarlet broideries. Every polished gun 
Grinned through the jaws of some heraldic beast, 
Gilded and carven and gleaming with all hues; 
While in the cabin of the Golden Hynde 

Rich perfumes floated, given by the great Queen 
Herself to Drake as Captain-General ; 

So that it seemed her soul was with the fleet, 

A presence to remind him, far away, 

Of how he talked with England, face to face,— 
No pirate he, but Gloriana’s knight. 

Silver and gold his table furniture, 

Engraved and richly chased, lavishly gleamed, 
While, fanned by favouring airs, the ships advanced 
With streaming fiags and ensigns and sweet chords 
Of music struck by skilled musicians 

Whom Drake brought with him, not from vanity, 
But knowing how the pulse of men beats high 

To music; and the hearts of men like these 

Were open to the high romance of earth, 

And they that dwelt so near God’s mystery 

Were proud of their own manhood. They went out 
To danger as to a sweetheart far away, 

Who even now was drawing the western clouds 
Like a cymar of silk and snow-white furs 

Close to her, till her body’s beauty seemed 
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Clad in a mist of kisses. They desired 

Her glittering petulance and her sulky sweet 
Red pouts of anger. They went out to her 
With pomp and ceremony, richly attired 

And girt about with honour as befit 

Souls that might talk with angels by the way. 


Light as the sea-birds dipping their white wings 

In foam before the gently heaving prows 

Each heart beat, while the low soft lapping splash 

Of water racing past them ripped and tore 

Whiter and faster, and the bellying sails 

Filled out, and the white cliffs of England sank 

Dwindling behind the broad grey plains of sea. 
Meekly content and tamely stay-at-home 

The sea-birds seemed that piped across the waves; 

And Drake, be-mused, leaned smiling to his friend 

Doughty and said, “Is it not strange to know 

When we return yon speckled herring-gulls 

Will still be wheeling, dipping, flashing there 

Just as we leave them? Ah, my heart cries out 

We shall not find a sweeter land afar 

Than those thyme-scented hills we leave behind! 

Soon the young lambs will bleat across the combes, 

And breezes will bring puffs of hawthorn scent 

Down Devon lanes; over the purple moors 

Lavrocks will carol and the plover cry, 

The nesting peewit cry; on village greens 

Around the May-pole, while the moon hangs low, 

The boys and girls of England merrily swing 

In country footing through the flowery dance; 

Roses return: I blame them not who stay, 

I blame them not at all who cling to home. 

For many of us indeed shall not return, 

Nor ever know that sweetness any more. 

But when our English clover once again 

Reddens round valleys thick with waving gold, 

Many beyond the faintest flush of dawn 

Shall sleep for ever in the cold green sea: 

’Tis only we poor wandering prodigals 

That know the worth and wealth of heaven and home. 

Bear with my weakness, for my heart is full 

Of yonder England, our sweet Ida mount, 

Mother of all our hopes and dreams and prayers, 

Nor do I think a man needs be ashamed 

Whose eyes grow wet to leave his native land; 

For there is nought a man should hold more dear 

Than his own country and his father’s home.” 

Then the other with a laugh, “‘ Nay, like the man 

Who slept a hundred years we shall return 
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And find our England strange: there are great storms 
Brewing; God only knows what we shall find— 
Perchance a Spanish king upon the throne! 

What then?” And Drake, “I should put down my helm, 
And out once more to the unknown golden West 

To die, as I have lived, an Englishman.” 

So said he, while the white cliffs dwindled down, 

Faded, and vanished; but the prosperous wind 

Carried the five ships onward over the swell 

Of swinging, sweeping seas, till the sun sank, 

And height o’er height the chaos of the skies 

Broke out into the miracle of the stars. 

Frostily glittering, all the Milky Way 

Lay bare like diamond-dust upon the robe 

Of some great king. Orion and the Plough 

Glimmered through drifting gulfs of silver fleece, 

And, far away, in Italy, that night 

Young Galileo, looking upward, heard 

The self-same whisper through that wild abyss 

Which now called Drake out to the unknown West. 

But, after supper, Drake came up on deck 

With Doughty, and on the cold poop as they leaned 

And gazed across the rolling gleam and gloom 

Of mighty muffled seas, began to give 

Voice to those lovely captives of the brain 

Which, like princesses in some forest-tower, 

Still yearn for the delivering prince, the sweet 

Far bugle-note that calls from answering minds. 

He told him how, in those dark days which now 

Seemed like an evil dream, when the Princess 

Elizabeth even trembled for her life 

And read there, by the gleam of Smithfield fires, 

Those cunning lessons of diplomacy 

Which saved her then and now for England’s sake, 

He passed his youth. *Twas when the power of Rome 
Began to light the gloom with that great glare 

Of martyrdom which, while the stars endure, 

Bears witness how men overcame the world, 

Trod the red flames beneath their feet like flowers, 
Yea, cast aside the blackening robe of flesh, | 
While with a crown of joy upon their heads, 
Even as into a palace, they passed through 

The portals of the tomb to prove their love 
Stronger at least than death: and, in those days 
A Puritan, with iron in his soul, 

Having in earlier manhood occupied 

His business in great waters and beheld 

The bloody cowls of the Inquisition pass 

Before the midnight moon as he kept watch; 
And having then forsworn the steely sea 
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To dwell at home in England with his love 

At Tavistock in Devon, Edmund Drake 

Began, albeit too near the Abbey walls, 

To speak too staunchly for his ancient faith; 
And with his young child Francis, had to flee 
By night at last for shelter to the coast. 

Little the boy remembered of that flight, 
Pillioned behind his father, save the clang 

And clatter of the hoofs on stony ground 
Striking a sharp blue fire, while country tales 

Of highwaymen kindled his reckless heart 

As the great steed went shouldering through the night. 
There Francis, laying a little sunburnt hand 

On the big holstered pistol at each side, 
Dreamed with his wide grey eyes that he himself 
Was riding out on some freebooting quest, 

And felt himself heroic. League by league 

The magic world rolled past him as they rode, 
Leaving him nothing but a memory 

Of his own making. Vaguely he perceived 

A thousand meadows darkly streaming by 

With clouds of perfume from their secret flowers, 
A wayside cottage-window pointing out 

A golden finger o’er the purple road ; 

A puff of garden roses or a waft 

Of honeysuckle blown along a wood, 

While overhead that silver ship, the moon, 

Sailed slowly down the gulfs of glittering stars, 
Till, at the last, a buffet of fresh wind 

Fierce with sharp savours of the stinging brine 
Against his dreaming face brought up a roar 

Of mystic welcome from the Channel seas. 

And there Drake paused for a moment, as a song 
Stole o’er the waters from the Marygold 

Where some musician, striking luscious chords 
Of sweet-stringed music, freed his heart’s desire 
In symbols of the moment, which the rest, 

And Doughty among them, scarce could understand. 


SONG. 


The moon is up: the stars are bright: 
The wind is fresh and free ! 

We're out to seek for gold to-night 
Across the silver sea / 

The world was growing grey and old: 
Break out the sails again! 

We've out to seek a Realm of Gold 

Beyond the Spanish Main. 
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We're sick of all the cringing knees, 
The courtly smiles and lies ! 

God, let Thy singing Channel breeze 
Lighten our hearts and eyes! 

Let love no more be bought and sold 
For earthly loss or gain: 

We've out to seek an Age of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


Beyond the light of far Cathay, 
Beyond all mortal dreams, 

Beyond the reach of night and day 
Our Eldorado gleams, 

Revealing—as the skies unfold— 
A star without a stain, 

The Glory of the Gates of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


And, as the skilled musician made the words 

Of momentary meaning still imply 

His own eternal hope and heart’s desire, 

Without belief, perchance, in Drake’s own quest— 
To Drake’s own greater mind the eternal glory 
Seemed to transfigure his immediate hope. 

But Doughty only heard a sweet concourse 

Of sounds. They ceased. And Drake resumed his tale 
Of that strange flight in boyhood to the sea. 

Next, the red-curtained inn and kindly hands 

Of Protestant Plymouth held his memory long; 
Often in strange and distant dreams he saw 

That scene which now he tenderly pourtrayed 

To Doughty’s half-ironic smiling lips, 
Half-sympathetic eyes; he saw again 

That small inn parlour with the homely fare 

Set forth upon the table, saw the gang 

Of seamen reeking from the spray come in, 

Like great new thoughts to some adventurous brain. 
Feeding his wide grey eyes he saw them stand 
Around the crimson fire and stamp their feet 

And scatter the salt drops from their big sea-boots ; 
And all that night he lay awake and heard 
Mysterious thunderings of eternal tides 

Moaning out of a cold and houseless gloom 

Beyond the world, that made it seem most sweet 
To slumber in a little four-walled inn 

Immune from all that vastness. But at dawn 

He woke, he leapt from bed, he ran and lookt, 
There, through the tiny high bright casement, there,— 
Oh, fairy vision of that small boy’s face 
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Peeping at daybreak through the diamond pane !— 
There first he saw the wondrous new-born world, 
And round its princely shoulders wildly flowing, 
Gemmed with a myriad clusters of the sun, 

The magic azure mantle of the sea. 


And, afterwards, there came those marvellous days 
When, on that battleship, a disused hulk 

Rotting to death in Chatham Reach, they found 
Sanctuary and a dwelling-place at last. 

For Hawkins, that great ship-man, being their friend, 
A Protestant, with power on Plymouth town, 

Nigh half whereof he owned, made Edmund Drake 
Reader of prayer to all the ships of war 

That lay therein. So there the dreaming boy, 
Francis, grew up in that grim nursery 

Among the ropes and masts and great dumb mouths 
Of idle ordnance. In that hulk he heard 

Many a time his father and his friends 

Over some wild-eyed troop of refugees 

Thunder against the powers of Spain and Rome, 
*‘Idolaters who defiled the House of God 

In England;”’ and all round them, as he heard, 
The clang and clatter of shipwright hammers rang, 
And hour by hour upon his vision rose, 

In solid oak reality, new ships, 

As Ilion rose to music, ships of war, 

The visible shapes and symbols of his dream, 
Unconscious yet, but growing as they grew, 

A wondrous incarnation, hour by hour, 

Till with their towering masts they stood complete, 
Embodied thoughts, in God’s own dockyards built, 
For Drake ere long to lead against the world. 


There, as to round the tale with ringing gold, 
Across the waters from the full-plumed Swan 

The music of a Mermaid roundelay— 

Our Lady of the Sea, a Dorian theme 

Tuned to the soul of England, charmed the moon. 


SONG. 
I. 


Queen Venus wandered away with a cry,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 

For the purple wound in Adon’s thigh ; 
Je vous en prie, pity me; 
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With a bitter farewell from sky to sky, 
And a moan, a moan from sea to sea; 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’osevez vous, mon bel ami? 


II. 


The soft AZgean heard her sigh,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 
Heard the Spartan hills reply, 
Je vous en prie, pity me; 
Spain was aware of her drawing nigh 
Foot-gilt from the blossoms of Italy ; 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ? 


III. 


In France they heard her voice go by,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 
And on the May-wind droop and die, 
Je vous en prie, pity me; 
Your maidens choose their loves, but I— 
White as I came from the foam-white sea, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 


IV. 


The warm red-meal-winged butterfly,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel amt ?— 
Beat on her breast in the golden rye,— 
Je vous en prie, pity me,— 
Stained her breast with a dusty dye 
Red as the print of a kiss might be! 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 


V. 


Is there no land, afar or nigh,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 
But dreads the kiss o’ the sea? Ah, why— 
Je vous en prie, pity me!— 
Why will ye cling to the loves that die? 
Is earth all Adon to my plea? 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 
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VI. 






































Under the warm blue summer sky,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 
With outstretched arms and a low long sigh,— 
je vous en prie, pity me;— 
Over the Channel they saw her fly 
To the white-cliffed island that crowns the sea, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 


VII. 


England laughed as her queen drew nigh,— 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?— 
To the white-walled cottages gleaming high, 
Je vous en prie, pity me! 
They drew her in with a joyful cry 
To the hearth where she sits with a babe on her knee, 
She has turned her moan to a lullaby, 
She is nursing a son to the kings of the sea, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 


Such memories, on the plunging Golden Hynde, 
Under the stars, Drake drew before his friend 
Doughty; but touched most briefly on his great 
Voyage to Darien, and the famous Tree, 

And those wild exploits down to Rio Grande 
Which even now had made his fierce renown 
Terrible to all lonely ships of Spain. 

E’en now, indeed, that poet of Portugal, 

Lope de Vega, filled with this new fear 

Began to meditate his epic muse 

Till, like a cry of panic from his lips, 

He shrilled the faint Dragontea forth, wherein 
Drake is that Dragon of the Apocalypse, 

The dread Antagonist of God and Man. 


Well had it been for Doughty on that night 
Had he not heard what followed; for, indeed, 
When two minds clash, not often does the less 
Conquer the greater; but, without one thought 

Of evil, seeing they now were safe at sea, 

Drake told him, only somewhat, yet too much, 

Of that close conference with the Queen. And lo, 
The face of Doughty blanched with a slow thought 
That crept like a cold worm through all his brain, 
‘‘Thus much I knew, though secretly, before; 
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But here he freely tells me as his friend ; 

If I am false and he is what they say, 

His knowledge of my knowledge will mean death.” 
But Drake looked round at Doughty with a smile 
And said, ‘“‘ Forgive me now: thou art not used 
To these cold nights at sea! thou tremblest, friend ; 
Let us go down and drink a cup of sack 

To our return!” And at that kindly smile 
Doughty shook off his nightmare mood, and thought, 
‘‘T am no sea-dog, but a man of birth! 

The yard-arm is for dogs, not gentlemen! 

Even Drake would not misuse a man of birth!” 
And in the cabin of the Golden Hynde 

Revolving subtle treacheries he sat. 

There with the sugared phrases of the court 

And general sentiments which Drake believed 
Were revelations of the man’s own mind, 
Bartering beads for gold, he drew out all 

The simple Devon seaman’s inmost heart, 

And coiled up in the soul of Francis Drake. 
There in the solemn night they interchanged 

Lies for sweet confidences. From one wall 

The picture of Drake’s love looked down on him; 
And, like a bashful schoolboy’s, that bronzed face 
Flushed as he blurted out with brightening eyes 
And quickening breath how he had seen her first, 
Crowned on the village green, a Queen of May. 
Her name, too, was Elizabeth, he said, 

As if it proved that she, too, was a queen, 
Though crowned with milk-white Devon may alone, 
And queen but of one plot of meadow-sweet. 

As yet, he said, he had only kissed her hand, 
Smiled in her eyes and—there Drake also blanched, 
Thinking, “I ne’er may see her face again,” 

And Doughty comforted his own dark heart 
Thinking, ‘‘I need not fear so soft a soul 

As this”; and yet, he wondered how the man, 
Seeing his love so gripped him, none the less 
Could leave her, thus to follow after dreams; 

For faith to Doughty was an unknown word, 

And trustfulness the property of fools. 

At length they parted, each to his own couch, 
Doughty with half a chuckle, Francis Drake 
With one old-fashioned richly grateful prayer 
Blessing all those he loved, as he had learnt 
Beside his mother’s knee in Devon days. 


So all night long they sailed; but when a rift 
Of orchard crimson broke the yellowing gloom 
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And barred the closely clouded East with dawn, 
Behold, a giant galleon overhead, 

Lifting its huge black shining sides on high, 
Loomed like some misty monster of the deep: 
And, sullenly rolling out great gorgeous folds 
Over her rumbled like a thunder-cloud 

The heavy flag of Spain. The splendid poop, 
Mistily lustrous as a dragon’s hoard 

Seen in some magic cave-mouth o’er the sea 
Through shimmering April sunlight after rain, 
Blazed to the morning; and her port-holes grinned 
With row on row of cannon. There at once 

One sharp shrill whistle sounded, and those five 
Small ships, mere minnows clinging to the flanks 
Of that Leviathan, unseen, unheard, 

Undreamt of, grappled her. She seemed asleep, 
Swinging at ease with great half-slackened sails, 
Majestically careless of the dawn. 

There in the very native seas of Spain, 

There with the yeast and foam of her proud cliffs, 
Her own blue coasts, in sight across the waves, 
Up her Titanic sides without a sound 

The naked-footed British seamen swarmed 

With knives between their teeth: then on her decks 
They dropped like panthers, and the softly fierce 
Black-bearded watch of Spaniards, all amazed, 
Rubbing their eyes as if at a wild dream, 
Upraised a sudden shout, E/ Draque! El Draque! 
And flashed their weapons out, but all too late; 
For, ere their sleeping comrades reached the deck, 
The little watch, out-numbered and out-matched, 
Lay bound, and o’er the hatches everywhere 

The points of naked cutlasses on guard 

Gleamed, and without a struggle those below 
Gave up their arms, their poignards jewelled thick 
With rubies, and their blades of Spanish steel. 





Then onward o’er the great grey gleaming sea 
They swept with their rich booty, night and day. 
Five other prizes, one for every ship, 

Out of the seas of Spain they suddenly caught 
And carried with them, laughing as they went— 
‘* Now, now indeed the Rubicon is crossed; 

Now have we singed the eyelids and the beard 
Of Spain; now have we roused the hornet’s nest; 
Now shall we sail against a world in arms; 

Now we have nought between us and black death, 
But our own hands, five ships, and three score guns.” 
So laughed they, plunging through the bay of storms, 
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Biscay, and past Gibraltar, not yet clothed 

With British thunder, though, as one might dream, 
Gazing in dim prophetic grandeur out 

Across the waves while that small fleet went by, 
Or watching them with love’s most wistful fear 

As they plunged Southward to the lonely coasts 

Of Africa, till right in front up-soared, 

Tremendous over ocean, Teneriffe, 

Cloud-robed, but crowned with colours of the dawn. 


Already those two traitors were at work, 

Doughty and his false brother, among the crews, 
Who knew not yet the vastness of their quest 

Nor dreamed of aught beyond the accustomed world 
For Drake had kept it secret, and the thoughts 
Of some that he had shipped before the mast 

Set sail scarce farther than for Mogadore 

In West Morocco, or at the utmost mark 

For northern Egypt, by the midnight woods 

And crystal palace roofed with chrysoprase 

Where Prester John had reigned five hundred years, 
And Sydon, river of jewels, through the dark 
Enchanted gorges rolled its rays along! 

Some thought of Rio Grande; but scarce to ten 
The true intent was known; while to divert 

The rest from care the skilled musicians played. 
But those two Doughtys cunningly devised 

By chance-dropt words to breathe a hint abroad; 
And through the foc’sles crept a grisly fear 

Of things that lay beyond the bourne of earth, 
Till even those hardy seamen almost quailed ; 

And now, at any moment, they might turn 

With terror in their eyes. They might refuse 

To sail into that fabled burning Void 

Or brave that primum mobile which drew 
O’er-daring ships into the jaws of hell 

Beyond the Pole Antarticke, where the sea 
Rushed down through fiery mountains, and no sail 
Could e’er return against its roaring stream. 


Now to the Fortunate Islands of old time 

They came, and found no glory as of old 
Encircling them, no red ineffable calm 

Of sunset round crowned faces pale with bliss 
Like evening stars; but rugged, waste, and wild 
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Those isles were when they neared them, though afar 


They beautifully smouldered in the sun 
Like dusky purple jewels fringed and frayed 
With silver foam across that ancient sea 
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Of wonder. On the largest of the seven 

Drake landed Doughty with his musketeers 

To exercise their weapons and to seek 

Supplies among the matted uncouth huts 

Which, as the ships drew round each ragged cliff, 
Crept like remembered misery into sight ; 

Oh, like the strange dull waking from a dream 
They blotted out the rosy courts and fair 
Imagined marble thresholds of the King 

Achilles and the heroes that were gone. 

But Drake cared nought for these things. Such a heart 
He had, to make each utmost ancient bourne 
Of man’s imagination but a point 

Of new departure for his Golden Dream. 

But Doughty with his men ashore, alone, 
Among the sparse wind-bitten groves of palm, 
Kindled their fears of all they must endure 

On that immense adventure. Nay, sometimes 
He hinted of a voyage far beyond 

All history and fable, far beyond 

Even that Void whence only two returned,— 
Columbus, with his men in mutiny ; 

Magellan, who could only hound his crew 
Onward by threats of death, until they turned 
In horror from the Threat that lay before, 
Preferring to be hanged as mutineers 

Rather than venture farther. Nor indeed 

Did even Magellan at the last return; 

But, with all hell around him, in the clutch 

Of devils died upon some savage isle 

By poisonous black enchantment. Not in vain 
Were Doughty’s words on that volcanic shore 
Among the stunted dark acacia trees, 

Whose heads, all bent one way by the trade-wind, 
Pointed North-east by North, South-west by West, 
Ambiguous sibyls that with wizened arms 
Mysteriously declared a twofold path, 

Homeward or onward. But aboard the ships, 
Among the hardier seamen, old Tom Moone, 
With one or two stout comrades, overbore 

All doubts and questionings with blither tales 
Of how they sailed to Darien and heard 
Nightingales in November all night long 

As down a coast like Paradise they cruised 
Through seas of lasting summer, Eden isles, 
Where birds like rainbows, butterflies like gems, 
And flowers like coloured fires o’er fairy creeks 
Floated and flashed beneath the shadowy palms; 
While ever and anon a bark canoe 
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With naked Indian maidens flower-festooned 

Put out from shadowy coves, laden with fruit 
Ambrosial o’er the silken shimmering sea. 

And once a troop of nut-brown maidens came— 

So said Tom Moone, a twinkle in his eye— 
Swimming to meet them through the warm blue waves 
And wantoned through the water, like those nymphs 
Which one green April at the Mermaid Inn 

He heard Kit Marlowe mightily pourtray, 

Among his boon companions, in a song 

Of Love that swam the sparkling Hellespont 
Upheld by nymphs, not lovelier than these,— 
Though whiter yet not lovelier than these; 

For those like flowers, but these like rounded fruit 
Rosily ripening through the clear tides tossed 

From nut-brown breast and arm all round the ship 
The thousand-coloured spray. Shapely of limb 
They were; but as they laid their small brown hands 
Upon the ropes we cast them, Captain Drake 
Suddenly thundered at them and bade them pack 
For a troop of naughty wenches! At that tale 

A tempest of fierce laughter rolled around 

The foc’sle; but one boy from London town, 

A pale-faced prentice, run-away to sea, 

Asking why Drake had bidden them pack so soon, 
Tom Moone turned to him with his deep-sea growl, 
‘Because our Captain is no pink-eyed boy 

Nor soft-limbed Spaniard, but a staunch-souled Man, 
Full-blooded; nerved like iron; with a girl 

He loves at home in Devon; and a mind 

For ever bent upon some mighty goal, 

I know not what—but ’tis enough for me 

To know my Captain knows.” And then he told 
How sometimes o’er the gorgeous forest gloom 
Some marble city, rich, mysterious, white, 

An ancient treasure-house of Aztec kings, 

Or palace of forgotten Incas gleamed ; 

And in their dim rich lofty cellars gold, 

Beyond all wildest dreams, great bars of gold, 

Like pillars, tossed in mighty chaos, gold 

And precious stones, agate and emerald, 

Diamond, sapphire, ruby, and sardonyx. 

So said he, as they waited the return 

Of Doughty, resting in the foc’sle gloom, 

Or idly couched about the sun-swept decks 

On sails or coils of rope, while overhead 

Some boy would climb the rigging and look out, 
Arching his hand to see if Doughty came. 

But when he came, he came with a strange face 
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Of feigned despair; and with a stammering tongue 
He vowed he could not find those poor supplies 
Which Drake himself in other days had found 
Upon that self-same island. But, perchance, 

This was a barren year, he said. And Drake 
Looked at him, suddenly, and at the musketeers. 
Their eyes were strained; their faces wore a cloud. 
That night he said no more; but on the morn, 
Mistrusting nothing, Drake with subtle sense 

Of weather-wisdom, through that little fleet 
Distributed his crews anew. And all 

The prisoners and the prizes at those isles 

They left behind them, taking what they would 
From out their carven cabins,—glimmering silks, 
Chiselled Toledo blades, and broad doubloons. 
And lo, as they weighed anchor, far away 

Behind them on the blue horizon line 

It seemed a city of towering masts arose; 

And from the crow’s nest of the Golden Hynde 

A seaman cried, ‘‘ By God; the hunt is up!” 
And like a tide of triumph through their veins 
The red rejoicing blood began to race 

As there they saw the avenging ships of Spain, 
Eight mighty galleons, nosing out their trail. 

And Drake growled, “Oh, my lads of Bideford, 

It cuts my heart to show the hounds our heels; 
But we must not emperil our great quest! 

Such fights as that must wait—as our reward 
When we return. Yet I will not put on 

One stitch of sail. So, lest they are not too slow 
To catch us, clear the decks. God, I would like 
To fight them!” So the little fleet advanced 
With decks all cleared and shotted guns and men 
Bare-armed beside them, hungering to be caught; 
And quite distracted from their former doubts; 
For danger, in that kind, they never feared. 

But soon the heavy Spaniards dropped behind ; 
And not in vain had Thomas Doughty sown 

The seeds of doubt; for many a brow grew black 
With sullen-seeming care that erst was gay. 

But happily and in good time there came, 

Not from behind them now, but right in front, 
On the first sun-down of their quest renewed, 
Just as the sea grew dark around their ships, 

A chance that loosed heart-gnawing doubt in deeds. 
For through a mighty zone of golden haze 
Blotting the purple of the gathering night 

A galleon like a floating mountain moved 

To meet them, clad with sunset and with dreams. 
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Her masts and spars immense in jewelled mist 
Shimmered: her rigging, like an emerald web 

Of golden spiders, tangled half the stars! 
Embodied sunset, dragging the soft sky 

O’er dazzled ocean, through the night she drew 
Out of the unknown lands; and round a prow 
That jutted like a moving promontory 

Over a cloven wilderness of foam, 

Upon a lofty blazoned scroll her name 

San Salvador challenged obsequious isles 
Where’er she rode; who kneeling like dark slaves 
Before some great Sultan must lavish forth 

From golden cornucopias, East and West, 

Red streams of rubies, cataracts of pearl. 

But, at a signal from their admiral, all 

Those five small ships lay silent in the gloom 
Which, just as if some god were on their side, 
Covered them in the dark troughs of the waves, 
Letting her pass to leeward. On she came, 
Blazing with lights, a City of the Sea, 

Belted with crowding towers and clouds of sail, 
And round her bows a long-drawn thunder rolled 
Splendid with foam; but ere she passed them by 
Drake gave the word, and with one crimson flash 
Two hundred yards of black and hidden sea 
Leaped into sight between them as the roar 

Of twenty British cannon shattered the night. 
Then after her they drove, like black sea-wolves 
Behind some royal high-branched stag of ten, 
Hanging upon those bleeding foam-flecked flanks, 
Leaping, snarling, worrying, as they went 

In full flight down the wind; for those light ships 
Much speedier than their huge antagonist, 
Keeping to windward, worked their will with her. 
In vain she burnt wild lights and strove to scan 
The darkening deep. Her musketeers in vain 
Provoked the crackling night with random fires: 
In vain her broadside bellowings burst at large 
As if the Gates of Erebus unrolled. 

For ever and anon the deep-sea gloom 

From some new quarter, like a dragon’s mouth 
Opened and belched forth crimson flames and tore 
Her sides as if with iron claws unseen; 

Till, all at once, rough voices close at hand 

Out of the darkness thundered, ‘‘ Grapple her!” 
And, falling on their knees, the Spaniards knew 
The Dragon of that red Apocalypse. 

There with one awful cry, El Draque! El Draque! 
They cast their weapons from them; for the moon 
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Rose, eastward, and against her rising black 
Over the bloody bulwarks Francis Drake, 
Grasping the great hilt of his naked sword, 
Towered for a moment to their startled eyes 
Through all the zenith like the King of Hell. 
Then he leaped down upon their shining decks, 
And after him swarmed and towered and leapt in haste 
A brawny band of three score Englishmen, 

Gigantic as they loomed against the sky 

And risen, it seemed, by miracle from the sea. 

So small were those five ships below the walls 

Of that huge floating mountain. Royally 

Drake, from the swart commander’s trembling hands 
Took the surrendered sword, and bade his men 
Gather the fallen weapons on an heap, 

And placed a guard about them, while the moon 
Silvering the rolling seas for many a mile 

Glanced on the huddled Spaniards’ rich attire, 

As like one picture of despair they grouped 

Under the splintered main-mast’s creaking shrouds, 
And the great swinging shadows of the sails 
Mysteriously swept the gleaming decks; 

Where many a butt of useless cannon gloomed 
Along the accoutred bulwarks or upturned, 

As the ship wallowed in the heaving deep, 

Dumb mouths of empty menace to the stars. 


Then Drake appointed Doughty, with a guard, 

To sail the prize on to the next dim isle 

Where they might leave her, taking aught they would 
From out her carven cabins and rich holds. 

And Doughty’s heart leaped in him as he thought, 
“I have my chance at last”; but Drake, who still 
Trusted the man, made surety doubly sure, 

And in his wary weather-wisdom sent 

—Even as a breathing type of friendship, sent— 

His brother, Thomas Drake, aboard the prize; 

But set his brother, his own flesh and blood, 
Beneath the man, as if to say, “I give 

My loyal friend dominion over me.” 

So courteously he dealt with him; but he, 

Seeing his chance once more slipping away, 

Raged inwardly and, from his own false heart 
Imputing his own evil, he contrived 

A cunning charge that night; and when they came 
Next day, at noon, upon the destined isle, 
He suddenly spat the secret venom forth, 
With such fierce wrath in his defeated soul 
That he himself almost believed the charge. 
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For when Drake stepped on the San Salvador 
To order all things duly about the prize, 
What booty they must keep and what let go, 
Doughty received him with a blustering voice 
Of red mock-righteous wrath, “Is this the way 
Englishmen play the pirate, Francis Drake? 
While thou wast dreaming of thy hero’s crown— 
God save the mark!—thy brother, nay, thy spy, 
Must play the common pilferer, must convert 
The cargo to his uses, rob us all 
Of what we risked our necks to win: he wears 
The ransom of an emperor round his throat 
That might enrich us all. Who saw him wear 
That chain of rubies ere last night?” 

And Drake, 
“ Answer him, brother;’’ and his brother smiled 
And answered, ‘“ Nay, I never wore this chain 
Before last night; but Doughty knows, indeed, 
For he was with me—and none else was there 
But Doughty—’tis my word against his word, 
That close on midnight we were summoned down 
To an English seaman who lay dying below 
Unknown to any of us, a prisoner 
In chains, that had been captured none knew where, 
For all his mind was far from Darien, 
And wandering evermore through Devon lanes 
At home; whom we released; and from his waist 
He took this hidden chain and gave it me, 
Begging me that if ever I returned 
To Bideford in Devon I would go 
With whatsoever wealth it might produce 
To his old mother who, with wrinkled hands 
In some small white-washed cottage o’er the sea, 
Where wall-flowers bloom in April, even now 
Is turning pages of the well-worn Book 
And praying for her son’s return, nor knows 
That he lies cold upon the heaving main. 
But this he asked; and this in all good faith 
I swore to do; and even now he died, 
And hurrying hither from his side I clasped 
His chain of rubies round my neck awhile, 
In full sight of the sun. I have no more 
To say.” Then up spoke Hatton’s trumpeter: 
“‘But I have more to say. Last night I saw 
Doughty, but not in full sight of the sun, 
Nor once, nor twice, but three times at the least, 
Carrying chains of gold, clusters of gems, 
And whatsoever wealth he could convey 
Into his cabin and smuggle in smallest space.” 
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“Nay,” Doughty stammered, mixing sneer and lie, 
Yet bolstering up his courage with the thought 
That being what courtiers called a gentleman 

He ranked above the rude sea-discipline, 

‘Nay, they were free gifts from the Spanish crew 
Because I treated them with courtesy.” 

Then bluff Will Harvest, ‘“‘That perchance were true, 
For he hath been close closeted for hours 

With their chief officers, drinking their health 

In our own war-bought wine, while down below 
Their captured English seaman groaned his last.” 
Then Drake, whose utter silence, with a sense 

Of infinite power and justice, ruled their hearts, 
Suddenly thundered—and the traitor blanched 

And quailed before him. “This my flesh and blood 
I placed beneath thee as my dearer self! 

But thou, in trampling on him, shalt not say 

I charge thy brother. Nay, thou chargest me! 
Against me only hast thou stirred this strife ; 

And now, by God, shalt thou learn, once for all, 
That I, thy captain for this voyage, hold 

The supreme power of judgment in my hands. 

Get thee aboard my flagship! When I come 

I shall have more to say to thee; but thou, 

My brother, take this galleon in thy charge; 

For, as I see, she holdeth all the stores 

Which Doughty failed to find. She shall return 
With us to that New World from which she came. 
But now let these our prisoners all embark 

In yonder pinnace; let them all go free. 

I care not to be cumbered on my way 

Through dead Magellan’s unattempted dream 

With chains and prisoners. In that Golden World 
Which means much more to me than I can speak, 
Much more, much more than I can speak or breathe, 
Being, behind whatever name it bears— 

Earthly Paradise, Island of the Saints, 

Cathay, or Zipangu, or Hy Brasil— 

The eternal symbol of my soul’s desire, 

A sacred country shining on the sea, 

That Vision without which, the wise king said, 

A people perishes; in that place of hope, 

That Tirn’an Og, that land of lasting youth, 
Where whosoever sails with me shall drink 
Fountains of immortality and dwell 

Beyond the fear of death for evermore, 

There shall we see the dust of battle dance 
Everywhere in the sunbeam of God’s peace! 

Oh, in the new Atlantis of my soul 
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There are no captives: there the wind blows free; 
And, as in sleep, I have heard the marching song 
Of mighty peoples rising in the West, 

Wonderful cities that shall set their foot 

Upon the throat of all old tyrannies; 

And on the West wind I have heard a cry, 

The shoreless cry of the prophetic sea 

Heralding through that golden wilderness 

The Soul whose path our task is to make straight, 
Freedom, the last great Saviour of mankind. 

I know not what I know: these are wild words, 
Which as the sun draws out earth’s morning mists 
Over dim fields where careless cattle sleep, 

Some visionary Light, unknown, afar, 

Draws from my darkling soul. Why should we drag 
Thither this Old-World weight of utter gloom, 

Or with the ballast of these heavy hearts 

Make sail in sorrow for Pacific Seas? 

Let us leave chains and prisoners to Spain; 

But set these free to make their own way home!” 
So said he, groping blindly towards the truth, 
And heavy with the treason of his friend. 

His face was like a king’s face as he spake, 

For sorrows that strike deep reveal the deep; 

And through the gateways of a raggéd wound 
Sometimes a god will drive his chariot wheels 
From some deep heaven within the hearts of men. 
Nevertheless, the immediate seamen there 
Knowing how great a ransom they might ask 

For some among their prisoners, men of wealth 
And high degree, scarce liked to free them thus; 
And only saw in Drake’s conflicting moods 

The moment’s whim. “For little will he care,” 
They muttered, “when we reach those fabled shores, 
Whether his cannon break their golden peace.” 
Yet to his face they murmured not at all; 
Because his eyes compelled them like a law. 

So there they freed the prisoners and set sail 
Across the earth-shaking shoulders of the broad 
Atlantic, and the great grey slumbrous waves 
Triumphantly swelled up to meet the keels. 
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SERGIUS WITTE. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


OnE Tsar after another has 
had need of him, and to each 
one he has done good service. 
But the weakest of them all 
has overtaxed him, and_to- 
day Sergius Yulievitch Witte, 
Count and Minister, is a man 
who has failed. His great 
work as a fiscal strategist, 
his dramatic achievements as 
a diplomatist, these avail him 
nothing, for they but but- 
tressed the autocracy which 
he was called upon to save 
and could not. Whatsoever his 
claim to a place of honour in 
history, he knows, and knows 
with a sereness of ineffectual 
effort, of staled hope and ster- 
ile endeavour, that his greatest 
task was beyond him. 

There was a deputation of 
working men that visited him 
in December of last year, 
when every issue in Russia 
was fogged with the miasma 
of revolt. He had been forced 
to hear them, and they filed 
into his vast room in the 
Winter Palace, where he has 
been allotted quarters, and 
took the chairs that were 
ranged for them opposite his 
desk. He sat in his place, 
his big head propped on a 
hand, and watched them as 
they came, with something of 
a frown of thoughtfulness. He 
was tall and massive as ever, 
with a fluff of ill-kept beard 
finishing his rugged, harsh 
face, whence the wonderful 
eyes looked out inscrutably ; 





but he was not the purpose- 
ful man that had set out for 
America at the beginning of 
the year, with a mind already 
clenched for the fight of wits, 
There was a clouding of doubt 
upon him; he seemed to be 
groping for a clue to the con- 
victions and activities of these 
men who should have been so 
plastic to his moulding, but 
who were not. He seemed to 
be wondering, guessing fear- 
fully ; he was not incisive, not 
direct, as of old. Indeed, in 
his attitude and the slowness 
of his speech there was some- 
thing strangely suggestive of 
an appeal, of the deprecation 
of a man who has been taken 
off his guard and is held at a 
disadvantage. 

The audience came to noth- 
ing; it was merely an in- 
cident in a series of nego- 
tiations, and presently the 
deputation went away. Each 
of them ducked his head in a 
habit of deference as he passed 
the great man, and Count 
Witte sat watching them go, 
nodding to each salute. There 
was still that wonder on his 
face, that weakness of doubt; 
it made me realise suddenly, 
as a thing not known before, 
that he was an old man, heavy 
with years. It spiced one’s 
thoughts of him with pity, 
as for something fine and 
sturdy that has been mis- 
handled and ill-used. Big and 
gross and bowed, he is a strong 
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man and a great one, and here 
he is at his finish. 

His commission to restore 
order in the country was 
given by the Tsar personally, 
soon after M. Witte had re- 
turned from his triumph over 
the Japanese. plenipotentiaries 
in the United States. His 
career was then at its sum- 
mit: the man who had started 
as a railroad official at Odessa 
was the first figure in Russia. 
The appointment had the more 
weight in that he was already 
unpopular with what is called 
the Court party—that group 
of highly-placed men and 
Grand Dukes who are able 
to use the Tsar directly, who 
create the atmosphere in 
which the autocrat moves and 
works. He has ever been the 
butt of intrigue, and it is easy 
to believe that his mission in 
America, and his success in it, 
did nothing to reconcile those 
who have always seen in his 
rise an encroachment on their 
particular preserves. But he 
was too much the strong man 
of the moment to be passed 
over when the present crisis 
commenced to obtrude its 
problems and difficulties; and 
when the nature of his work 
is examined, one sees plenty 
of reasons why those who 
have persistently intrigued 
against him, and used all 
the force of high station and 
royal birth to belittle his 
work, should have abstained 
from opposing his appoint- 
ment. He was commissioned, 
accordingly, to restore order 
in Russia, to tranquillise the 
people with as little resort as 
possible to the traditional 
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methods of reaction which 
are so unpopular with other 
Governments in Europe, and 
particularly without yielding 
one jot or tittle of the Im- 
perial and autocratic privilege. 
He was to stay hungry 
stomachs with nothing more 
costly than words, to lighten 
the ship without the jettison 
of any of its burden. And 
he accepted the task. 

It was—it is— herculean. 
To gauge it accurately one 
must discard the notion that 
the revolution in Russia is a 
matter of politics, that Con- 
tinental socialism is its source 
and motive force, that dreams 
and ethical science are alone at 
stake. It is no froth on the 
surface of life, this revolution ; 
it is not manifested in the local 
unrest, the limited riots, which 
are reported from day to day, 
whether in the streets of 
Moscow, the ancient capital of 
Russia, or in the little fevered 
towns of the provinces. No; 
it is a natural process of 
national evolution, the struggle 
of a great people to move up 
another stage in the develop- 
ment of the race. They are 
moving on the very lines on 
which the Anglo-Saxon stem 
has emerged from the Ancient 
British, save that the Russian 
has much more to hamper him 
and weigh him down. This 
revolution is the uprising of 
human beings against the 
falsity that. men can be the 
owners of men, that enlight- 
enment is for the few, and 
labour, service, and humility 
are the meed of the mass. 
This is Count Witte’s dif- 
ficulty. If only principles 
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were in question, if it were a 
matter of the contagion of 
socialism, who, better than he, 
could answer the turbulent 
workmen and fog the dreary 
brains of the impatient 
peasants? But words will 
not avail here, and the only 
answer that will satisfy these 
importunates cannot be packed 
into careful phrases. He is a 
diplomatist lost among facts, 
a trafficker in words who is 
face to face with the brutality 
of unglozed actualities. It has 
broken him. 

I heard a Russian speak of 
him in St Petersburg, having 
just returned from visiting 
him at his official quarters. 
“This business identifies him 
definitely with the reaction- 
aries,” he said, “and Witte by 
no means relishes that. It 
was always his pose to be a 
buffer. But this is the end. 
De Plehve went out in flame; 
Witte will gutter out like a 
foul wick.” 

Count Witte’s personality is 
one which, like his work, leaves 
one doubtful of the man it 
shields. His is a presence that 
screens rather than reveals the 
man who wears it. He is fifty- 
seven years of age, and until 
recently he carried his years 
lightly. It is only of late days 
that they have burdened him, 
when his other loads oppressed 
him and a touch of paralysis 
came as an index to the fearful 
strain under which he carries 
on his work. But it was a 
great man who accepted this 
great charge, a robust veteran 
of an iron frame, who has never 
wasted tissue on the littlenesses 
of social life, who bears to this 
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day the imprint of rough work 
when he was young. He ig 
over six feet in height, and 
when he straightens from a 
stoop that he has acquired he 
is yet a big and bulky man, 
He squares a pair of shoulders 
as thick through and as well- 
padded as those of a black- 
smith. And his grey head is 
massive and brooding; he isa 
figure of the rudest full-blooded 
force, slow in motion, incredibly 
ungainly in every action, with 
vast worn hands that swing 
athwartship as he walks. 

He is almost contemptuous- 
ly casual and careless in all 
matters that concern his attire 
and outward appearance. He 
has the completest, most un- 
conscious disdain for these 
trifles, and his clothes hang on 
him fortuitously. But all this 
is the mere supplement to the 
face that crowns the whole. 
Hairy and hard, with a beard 
ill-kept and a moustache au 
diable, the same ruggedness 
pervades it that characterises 
his every feature. It is stolid, 
direct, and deeply lined ; there 
is nothing of compromise in the 
expression, no art of grace, no 
study in the cast of it. So 
looms some oppressive village 
elder; so stares the man who 
is given to blurting forth the 
obvious; and so looks Count 
Witte, who is neither. The 
head is remarkable in that 
it is quite flat behind, rising 
from the neck to the crown 
with no curve. And then, 
there are the eyes. They, 
and they alone, betray the 
fact that in this man there 
dwells a spirit not manifested 
in the grossness and crudeness 
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of his aspect. Shrined under 
Leavy brows, they are pale and 
indeterminate in colour, but 
lit with a spark that is eloquent 
enough. They are lambent, 
inscrutable, mesmeric; they 
are the eyes of an Oriental, 
wise with an infinite subtlety, 
discriminating pitilessly, dis- 
cerning infallibly, probing with- 
out ruth or scruple to the core 
of each matter that invites 
them. They redeem the face 
and the person and set them at 
a discount; in them lives the 
real Sergius Witte, the artist 
in the statesman, the wolf or 
the weasel in the man, the 
genius in the artisan. [If it 
were anything but living 
truths, immune from doubt 
and double -dealing, that he 
had now to handle, how these 
twin fires would go to the heart 
of the thing and grip at once 
upon its weakness. 

There is an impression that 
Count Witte is of poor and 
lowly origin. In point of fact 
he comes of a family connected 
with several of the greatest 
houses in Russia. He was born 
at Tiflis, in the Caucasus, on 
the 17th June 1849, the son of 
Yuli Feodorevitch Witte, who 
was at that time Director 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the Caucasus; and his 
mother was a daughter of the 
noble house of Fadeyeff, a 
family which has long been 
distinguished for the military 
leaders it has produced, and 
for two generals in particular, 
whose writings on the trade of 
war have achieved some author- 
ity. She was also niece to 
the Princes Dolgourouki, those 
strangely ineffectual men who 
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have lacked in their time no 
talentsave that of thoroughness. 
Among other folk with whom 
Count Witte is connected there 
is Madame Hahn, who has been 
acclaimed as the Russian 
Georges Sand ; Madame Zheli- 
khovsky, a graceful and popular 
writer, who had a considerable 
vogue in her day ; and Madame 
Blavatsky, of theosophical no- 
toriety. In short, he was of a 
family of which every branch 
has its man or woman of parts, 
though, besides himself, not 
one has captured a more than 
national renown : he is the only 
one of them who became great 
in the cosmopolitan sense. 

His early education was on 
conventional lines. He was 
not one of those fortunate 
heirs who are aimed high by 
ambitious parents, and his pro- 
gress in fame and fortune owes 
nothing to either protection or 
influence. His first school was 
in his native city, where nothing 
especial is remembered of him. 
While he was yet a boy his 
father was appointed to a post 
at Kishineff, and there he 
entered the Gymnasium. It is 
said that he was distinguished 
at this establishment by his 
taste for mathematics and a 
certain resoluteness of char- 
acter, but no story takes ac- 
count of him till, in 1866, he 
entered the New Russian Uni- 
versity at Odessa. 

During what corresponds to 
his undergraduate days he first 
showed the leaning towards 
journalism which he retained 
till he had reached an official 
position too high to be recon- 
ciled with a taste so question- 
able. The Russian student to 
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this day writes for papers as 
the English schoolboy smokes 
cigarettes; *tis a symptom of 
his growth. Sergius Witte 
had his immature phases like 
other men: there are extant 
articles of his embodying a 
philosophy which he would be 
sorry to own nowadays. One 
was on the moral aspect of the 
autocracy ; it concerned itself 
mainly, however, with the im- 
morality of that system. I am 
no judge of the tone in which 
it is written,—whether it bear 
the imprint of sincere dis- 
satisfaction with the principle 
of government in Russia or not, 
—but it was one of several 
which he fathered, and therefore 
seems to justify one in assuming 
that Witte is not of those who 
have upheld the autocracy as 
the result of inborn convictions. 
He was not suckled in that 
creed outworn, so to speak ; he 
has found it for himself and 
accepted it upon trial. 

Long before he took his 
degree he had joined with M. 
Asmidoff to found ‘The Odessa 
New Russian Telegraph,’ and a 
long letter in one of its earliest 
numbers, which advances the 
dogma that a law is not morally 
binding on those who have not 
assented to the making of it, 
is attributed to him. These 
are but trifles; their bearing is 
on the fact that Witte of the 
early days was by no means the 
sure source of the great Min- 
ister of the ‘Nineties or the 
diplomat of yesterday. They 
are the product of subsequent 
influences and opportunities. 
He left the University in 1870, 
with a degree as Candidate 
of the Physico- Mathematical 
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Faculty, and at once entered 
the service of the South-West- 
ern Railway. 

/ He was an admirable railway- 
man. Indeed, he had chosen 
the work because it appealed 
peculiarly to his taste for 
mechanics, while it also gave 
scope to his mathematical 
ability. Though he was natur- 
ally in the clerkly branch of 
the concern, he spared no pains 
to make himself an adept in 
every department of railroad- 
ing which was accessible to 
him. He learned to drive an 
engine, to lay a rail, to handle 
a signal-lever; and M. Bout- 
chok, the engineer, who was in 
the employ of the line at that 
time, has since told how he re- 
members young Witte in a 
labourer’s blouse toiling as a 
volunteer hand in a breakdown 
gang. In short, he seems to 
have brought to this part of 
his life an enthusiasm for work 
—and particularly for physical 
work — which rather endears 
him to one’s thoughts. He 
was boyish then, at any rate, 
with a boy’s delight in the pro- 
cess that shows an immediate 
result, the effect of which is at 
once visible to its author, and 
he has never been boyish since. 
His enthusiasm and industry 
brought their sure reward, and 
promotion was rapid for this 
fervid worker. When the 
Turko-Russian War broke out, 
he was Chief Superintendent of 
the line, and well equipped to 
take occasion by the hand and 
profit by this, the first of his 
great opportunities. He was 
able to so facilitate transport 
of troops and munitions that 
he drew attention in the high- 
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est quarters. Here was first 
exhibited that contempt for 
formalism, for red tape and its 
concomitants, which has always 
characterised him; and he so 
overrode the neolithic order of 
things which then paralysed 
the railways generally, that he 
was at one time in danger of 
disgrace for the flattest dis- 
obedience of express orders. 
He side-tracked a hoary general 
and his decorative staff for two 
days and a night in order to 
let the guns get down to the 
front unhindered. There was 
a hideous fuss about it, but 
the people at headquarters had 
already perceived how Witte 
was smoothing the way of 
the army, and it came to 
nothing. 

He had various experiences 
subsequently, and was finally 
rewarded with the post of 
Director of the whole Southern 
system of railways, which was 
then worked from Kieff. Here 
he made his first powerful friend 
in M. Vishnegradsky, who soon 
afterwards became Minister of 
Finance. On the 30th August 
1892, on his retirement through 
illness, Witte was appointed to 
succeed him by the Tsar Alex- 
ander III. He was then only 
forty-three years of age. 

When he had been appointed, 
Alexander is reported to have 
talked characteristically on the 
subject with one of his brothers. 

“Do 'you really think that 
Witte resembles me?” he asked, 
for it was commonly said that 
this was the case. The Grand 
Duke nodded. “H’m,” pon- 
dered the Emperor. “Well, in 
that case, he won’t waste any 
time before his mirror.” 
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It cannot serve any purpose 
to enter in this place upon a 
detail of M. Witte’s career as 
Minister of Finance. But a 
little must be said. He had 
now entered upon his later 
mental phase, when he allied 
himself definitely with the rul- 
ing party, while claiming to be 
an Official of the Tsar, devoted 
to his master, who yet had the 
cause of the people at heart. 
He had newly become an ex- 
treme Protectionist, and was 
the author of a monograph 
urging the imposition of a tight 
tariff in order to create native 
industries and make Russia a 
self-sufficing economic unit, As 
Minister he embarked at once 
on a tariff war with Germany, 
which led to the suspension of 
all trade between the two 
countries, and proceeded to 
open out the work which has 
since been recognised as his 
greatest achievement. This 
consisted in the establishment 
of a gold standard, of a State 
liquor monopoly, and in the in- 
dustrialisation of the country. 
The second of these is the most 
interesting, for neither of the 
other two is quite free from the 
stigma of merely partial suc- 
cess. The monopoly has cer- 
tainly not lacked profit to vin- 
dicate it, for in 1900 the State 
netted a return of 190,490,644 
roubles, and two years later 
the profit was estimated at 
250,000,000 roubles. 

It is as Minister of Finance, 
therefore, that most records 
deal with him, and during the 
whole of his service in this 
capacity, the highest in the 
State under the Tsar, he 
meddled little with general 
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politics in the bulk, where they 
did not touch his own schemes. 
He never sought social success ; 
but he was careful to keep the 
regard of the people by an 
occasional activity against ir- 
ritant policies. He took sides 
with the Finns, the students, 
and the dissenters, and was 
consistently and openly hostile 
to foreign adventures. For 
instance, it is well known that 
he wrought to the utmost of 
his power to secure the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria, and so to 
avert the war with Japan, 
which he afterwards did so 
much to repair. But the taint 
of the reactionary never left 
him. Even when he was doing 
most to keep the regard of the 
people, when he was actually 
compromising himself at Court 
by his open advocacy of methods 
less drastic than those which, 
in Russia, are conventional 
when the suppression of dis- 
order or the elimination of a 
disturbing element are con- 
cerned, he could seek the aid 
of Constantin Pobiedonostzeff 
to shut down a newspaper 
which criticised him too freely. 
He was never bound by prin- 
ciple—never the bondman of a 
single creed. One would think 
he were a sceptic where faith 
in human kind is concerned, 
so cynical is the instability 
which he manifests when he 


has only men and women to 
deal with. 

He surrendered his trust as 
Minister of Finance with all 


honour. It has never been 
said of him, as it is said of 
most men in Russia who have 
the fingering of public money, 
that he stole all he could when- 
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ever he could. There are no 
definite charges against him of 
corruption and self-seeking; 
and this is as much as to say 
that he has, for an official 
Russian, a good name for 
honesty. But somehow he has 
never inspired confidence, 
What one man may fail to 
observe a crowd of men sees 
at once, and the people of 
Russia have never been de- 
ceived into placing their trust 
or their hopes in Count Witte. 
He has not impinged on their 
consciousness ; that flavour of 
insincerity, of calculation, of 
deference to the expedient, has 
betrayed him. He rings un- 
true, they say, and they will 
have none of him, now that he 
needs them as he never needed 
them before. 

So now he stands alone, 
hated of the Court party, 
loathed and despised by all 
those to whose class he has 
aspired, with only the weak, 
flaccid Tsar to stand between 
him and their enmity, and cast 
off by the people. He is a 
man dependent on _ himself; 
the faculties that brought him 
forth from the ranks in the 
first place, the indomitable 
will, the brisk and brusque 
strength of personality, these 
remain his chief stand-by at 
this hour. When the revolu- 
tion commenced the leaders of 
the people had hopes of him, 
for it was evident he had not 
made up his mind as to which 
side should have his best aid. 
He began by flickering inde- 
terminately ; he was reluctant 
to commit himself whether as 
a friend to the reformers or a 
convinced reactionary. But 
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when they began to move 
openly, to flout authority, to 
answer the first signs of repres- 
sive action with great strikes 
that left the authorities help- 
less, his hand was forced. For 
him, then, a declaration was 
necessary, and he threw in his 
lot with the Tsar. There was 
pluck in it too, for this old 
craftsman must have known 
well enough that in so doing 
he courted the last memorable 
failure that should overshadow 
all his foregoing victories. 

In November came the visit- 
ation of the slight paralysis of 
which I have spoken. It took 
him with the brutal sudden- 
ness of murder. He was leav- 
ing his desk at mid-day when 
the thing struck him down as 
though he had been blud- 


geoned. Two days later he was 
back at his work, an old man, 
tenacious, game as a ferret, 


but with a weakness now to 
fight on the side of his enemies. 
How a man’s errors dog him! 
All his life he had had no 
mercy on personal weakness, 
on the lame soul that craved 
a helping hand, on the poor 
thing that sought the aid of 
friends. And now there was 
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none for him. Yet, I think, if 
I were one of those who have 
the guidance of this revolution 
in charge, I would walk warily 
yet when I came to deal with 
Count Witte. I would place 
no hope in his weakness and 
his discouragement ; for this is 
one of those men to whom the 
feeble flesh and its flaws are 
but a trumpery fetter. Those 
eyes are yet brimming with 
the fire of the indomitable soul 
within, There is still a potency 
that can be dangerous. 

When one of the great 
strikes left St Petersburg’s 
streets unlighted, and they 
turned the Admiralty search- 
light on the Winter Palace 
every night, that Count Witte 
might not be blown up in the 
darkness, he came once to his 
window and looked up along 
the quivering beam of light 
that deluged the Palace with 
radiance. About him the city 
hummed uneasily, pulsing with 
the troubles of its people. He 
smiled at the ray and spoke to 
one who stood with him. 

“They seem to think,” he 
said, “that I would not as 
willingly die in the dark as in 
the light.” 
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SPRING ON 
PART L 


THE LAST OF WINTER. 





Ou, not for us the primrose faint, the south wind’s hush-a-low 

Through shining aisles of the beech trees that knew us years 
ago! 

Here there’s a long, long silence, and the dumbly falling 

snow. 








The prairie rolls away, away, the hills are covered deep, 
The water-springs in the coulées are sleeping a frozen sleep, 

The sun-dogs glimmer for a storm; how long can winter 
keep ? 





Among the hungry cattle it’s weary work to ride 
And see the weak-knee’d mothers go stumbling side by side, 


Nuzzling under the crusted snow for where new grass may 
hide. 


There’s not a blade of green yet, the last year’s growth is 


rank, 

Sodden and brown beneath the snow on hill and bottom and 
bank ; 

Every horse is a brute this month, and every man is a 
crank. 





Only the evening hours are good when two can sit apart 

Within the light of the fire they love, curing the winter's 
smart ; 

The hand is warm in another hand, the heart is safe with a 

heart. 
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THE RANCH. 
PART II. 


THE FIRST OF SPRING. 


THERE was a sound of whistling wings over the house last 
night, 

And the wild duck dropped in the creek below, resting upon 
their flight ; 

Now the mallard with his emerald neck is swimming round 
in the light. 


A warm wind from the mountains came pouring like a tide, 

The strong chinook has broken the heart of winter’s icy pride, 

And the snow has all gone up like smoke from a prairie 
sunny and wide. 


Here are grey buds of the “crocus,” but shut and silvery dim, 

Along the creek there are mouse-ears on the willows red and 
slim ; 

A blue tit feeds there upside down in the manner approved 
by him. 


Hill snows melt and rush in streams bubbling and dark as 
wine, 

Cattle are drifting out of the hills, well do we know that sign! 

And the soft clouds rolling across the blue have a beauty half 
divine. 


New grass and sweet will soon be here, and the patient herds 
grow strong, 
We will forget the cruel frost and all the winter’s wrong: 
None can be glad as we are glad unless they have waited 
as long. 
Morra O'NEILL. 
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THE sun was just rising 
over the boundless plain, full 
of dust, where the little cities 
are so hard to find, when I set 
out on my journey for Sala- 
manca, that lies scarcely fifty 
miles away from Medina del 
Campo, a little wretched vil- 
lage that lends its name to 
the junction of the lines from 
Salamanca and Segovia. In 
spite of the monotony of the 
landscape the view was very 
beautiful under the level light 
of the sun, that gave to that 
limitless desert an _ infinite 
wideness and immensity that 
were hidden at midday. A 
great old tower of brick, rosy 
in the sunrise, stood on a 
little hill behind the station; 
far, far away I descried the 
faint outlines of blue moun- 
tains, and nearer, but still 
far away, a cloud of dust 
rose where a herd of swine 
moved from one hill to another. 
So I watched day dawn upon 
that silent golden world. 

The coach in which I 
travelled, divided by low 
wooden barriers into five com- 
partments, was full of men 
and women, who continually 
passed in and out at the 
innumerable little stations at 
which we stopped. A strange, 
a delightful company ; for all, 
without exception, were in 
some indefinable way beauti- 
ful. I know not how it was, 
but in every face, and especi- 
ally in the old, I found a 
certain distinction as it were, 
a raciness, that was more 
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than a mere absence of vul- 
garity. They were simple 
people, who had not lost 
touch with the eternal things: 
day and night still ruled 
their lives, the sun for them 
was a kind of god, the rain 
a sweet mercy from heaven; 
and for them, too, the seasons 
were even yet a pageant, and 
autumn was for sowing and 
summer for reaping. It is 
impossible for me to compare 
them with an English crowd 
of third-class passengers,—they 
were not a crowd, they were 
just men and women. Not 
one of them had ever seen 
that which we call a city, not 
one of them had even been 
able to forget what we have 
perhaps lost for ever, not one 
of them had suffered the 
tyranny of the machine or 
the newspaper, or seen the 
sky covered by anything but 
clouds. And so they were 
beautiful, it may be, because 
they were quite natural 
people, whom it would have 
been impossible to imagine in 
the distress of our trumpery 
cities. Nor were they with- 
out a certain gentleness of 
manners: though I was a 
foreigner—and foreigners are 
rare in third-class carriages 
in Spain, and more especially 
on the road to Salamanca,— 
I must confess that it was I 
who stared. And yet every 
now and then I would catch 
the last glimpse of a smile 
fading from a girl’s face, or 
from the eyes of an old man, 
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at my strange appearance, my 
horrible tight clothes, my 
English hat, my absurd and 
hideous collar and hard shirt. 
So the time passed, as slowly 
we crept across that immense 
plain, while the summer sun 
rose out of the east in his 
greatness and strength, scat- 
tering his burning gold over 
the dust that, without a single 
green blade or shrub or shady 
tree, stretched away for ever 
over the low hills and shallow 
thirsty valleys. It was a long 
journey; and when at last I 
saw the tower of the Cathe- 
dral, and the great and 
ancient city rising out of the 
plain, I was very ready for 
the walk that it seems neces- 
sary to take from the station 
to the city almost everywhere 
in Spain. 

It was along a road six 
inches deep in dust that I 
came at last to the ruined 
ancient gates of Salamanca. 
How rosy everything was! 
and indeed the city is the 
colour of a Gloire de Dijon 
just before it drops its first 
petal. Over all that vast 
melancholy country she seems 
to look with an inscrutable 
smile, Around her are the 
desolate places. She is the 
rose of the desert. She lies 
upon two hillsides, and fills the 
valley between. Her streets 
are narrow and steep, with 
many turnings; and the traffic 
is for the most part just the 
continual passing to and fro of 
many mules and asses. When 
a cart passes by, or, more 
rarely still, a carriage, the 
noise is deafening, echoing 
again and again between the 
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tall houses in those narrow 
streets paved with rough 
stones. Pass through this 
city so beautiful and so deso- 
late, past the Cathedral, the 
Colegio Viejo, the University, 
the Casa de las Conchas, the 
Convent of Santo Domingo, 
down at last to the old Roman 
bridge that still strides over 
the Tormes; everywhere you 
will find her smiling that in- 
scrutable smile—at sunrise, at 
noon, or at sunset—over the 
barren miles of dust that, it 
might seem, will one day over- 
whelm her like a forgotten 
sphinx, an unremembered idol. 

It is thus in summer she 
stands, a tawny inscrutable 
statue upon her hills, dead or 
asleep or dreaming I know 
not, who have loved her in 
the long languorous days be- 
cause she is all of rose and 
gold. And in spring, when 
the desert lays at her feet all 
his treasures—infinite fields of 
waving corn, green and scarlet 
with poppies and golden,—all 
day long I have heard the 
wind come to her over the 
priceless fields, and seen his 
white footsteps tumultuous as 
on the sea, and I have list- 
ened with the desert that has 
blossomed for her, that has 
brought her his gifts, waiting 
for the word that the wind 
should bring from her till the 
flowers have died under the 
sun, and the corn is reaped, 
and the wind has passed on 
his way, and all I heard was 
the word of eternal patience 
and of indestructible silence— 
Hush... 

Well, it is to the Cathedrals 
that the traveller first goes, 
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having seen their great cupo- 
las, it may be, far and far 
away over the desert. And 
indeed from afar they are 
beautiful, on the one side or 
on the other; but in any 
closer view it is really only 
the older Romanesque build- 
ing, quite dismantled now, 
that is not disappointing,— 
the newer pretentious Gothic 
church being full of ineffectual 
work, overloaded with orna- 
ment and late decoration. 
They stand side by side, the 
smaller and older building 
indeed priceless, though not 
built of precious stone, sup- 
porting, as it were, the newer 
church, That old golden 
house, through whose walls 
the sunshine has filtered for 
eight hundred years till it 
seems to be built of stone 
that the sun has stained with 
its life and made precious, is 
a building for the most part 
of the twelfth century, the 
first Mass being said here in 
the year 1100. Cruciform in 
its design, it originally con- 
sisted of nave and aisles, with 
five bays, three eastern apses, 
and a dome or lantern over 
the crossing,—a thing very 
lovely and original, if we con- 
sider it carefully, lifted into 
the sky on pillars, between 
which the sunlight falls as 
among the carved lines of the 
windows, where the shadows 
are so cool and the wind 
sings to itself in the long hot 
days. “Fortis Salamantia,” 
an old Spanish writer calls 
the church, summing up for 
us in the phrase really the 
chief characteristics of the 
place, its strength consisting 


not only in the solidity of its 
stones but in a certain inde. 
structible spirit also, that in- 
forms it even to-day when it is 
dismantled. It is as though 
you had wandered by chance 
into some monastic church, 
where everything passes quietly 
and with a certain precision 
and order, in which you might 
seek in vain for the enthusiasm 
of a great congregation, the 
immense emotion of the world. 
And for those, indeed, to whom 
stone is of all things the most 
beautiful in architecture,—the 
surface, precious as it were 
with the bloom of the centuries, 
and beautiful too, since it holds 
still something of the simplicity 
of the hills,—the “old” Cathe- 
dral will remain how much more 
lovely than the ‘‘ new,” where 
everywhere you may trace the 
ambitious thoughts, the insin- 
cere laborious workmanship of 
the Renaissance, in which 
natural things have so little 
part, it might seem, anxious as 
men at that time seem to have 
been, here in Spain at least, to 
bring all things under their 
feet. Time, that most subtle 
artist, has made the old church 
beautiful with all his infinite 
thoughts, laying upon pillar 
and gateway the gold and the 
light of his sunsets, the flowers 
that he has gathered in all 
the springs. And, indeed, he 
is a master whom a true archi- 
tect, a true painter, will always 
in due measure trust. It might 
seem that it is only for those 
who are not simple enough, or 
not patient enough, that he can 
do nothing: something of that 
want of simplicity, of humility, 
is to be found, I think, in all 
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the later buildings of Spain, 
where the architect has so 
carved everything with tracery 
and ornament that the utmost 
time can do is to destroy bit by 
bit, piece by piece, the dainty 
lace- work, the restless orna- 
ment, making a little space of 
plain stone on which he may 
contrive to leave the beauty of 
his passing. As you return 
from the ruined cloisters and 
certain late chapels, among 
which is one where the moz- 
arabic ritual is still used six 
times in a year, you enter the 
new Cathedral by a door at 
the top of a flight of steps in 
the south aisle. It is as though 
you had suddenly stepped from 
the woods into an eighteenth- 
century garden full of topiary 
work. A certain broad Gothic 
manner informs the church, it 
is true, and yet spoiled as just 
that, to any sensitive eye, it 
may be, by reason of the com- 
plexity of everything, its futile 
labour, its immense ambition, 
the absence of simplicity. From 
outside we may see how unfor- 
tunate the church really was in 
its birth, how restless it is in 
its impotence for anything but 
rhetoric, towering into the sky 
a magnificent failure, covered 
with decorations, content with 
its own grandiose immensity ; 
happiest at night under the 
stars that are powerless to dis- 
cern its insincerity, its real 
vulgarity; most miserable 
when the sun in its fierce 
impartial way strips it before 
the world, laying bare to the 
desert and the hills every 
gesticulating crocket and scroll, 
every shouting pinnacle and 
fantastic empty niche. 
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Not far away you find the 
University founded by Alfonso, 
King of Ledén. It is a spare, 
rather sad world that little old 
college now broods over. For 
here, where once all the world 
was proud to send its sons, is 
now a school devoted, it might 
seem, to a system of almost 
primary education, and to 
theology. Children, as of old, 
for nothing seems to change 
in old Spain, sparely fill the 
benches that should hold 
undergraduates. Never have 
I seen a ruin so terrible. One 
of the oldest universities in the 
world (though Oxford takes 
precedence of it by a decree of 
the Council of Constance in 
1414), in old days its students 
were more than ten thousand in 
number; its professors, its learn- 
ing, had a great reputation not 
only in Spain but throughout 
Europe. Among its famous 
sons were saints like St 
Dominic and St Ignatius 
Loyola, and poets like Fray 
Luis of Leén and Calderén de 
la Barca. To-day it numbers 
some four hundred pupils. A 
letter of Peter Martyr gives a 
vivid picture of the literary 
enthusiasm of the place in the 
fifteenth century ; for it seems 
the throng was so great to hear 
his introductory lecture on 
some Satire of Juvenal that 
every avenue to the hall was 
blocked by the crowd, and the 
professor, who later calls Sala- 
manca the “ New Athens,” was 
borne into his lecture-room on 
the shoulders of the students. 
In 1594 a member of the 
Council of the Inquisition, 
Juan de Zuiiga, as Royal 
Commissioner, reorganised the 
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schools, founding a faculty of 
mathematics such as no other 
university in Europe could 
boast ; and indeed the works of 
Copernicus were used as text- 
books. Yet Diego de Torres, 
writing in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, says that 
he had been five years at Sala- 
manca before he discovered, 
quite by chance, that there was 
such a thing as a science of 
mathematics! To-day, as you 
pass under the little gateway 
that faces the facade of the 
Cathedral, coming into the 
great cloister with its beauti- 
ful but ruined gallery, out of 
which you pass into the class- 
rooms so meagre and bare, the 
tragedy that has fallen upon 
Spain seems to find expression 
very pathetically in the fate of 
this college once so splendid. 
And indeed we are in the home 
of the “ poor bachelor,” a stud- 
ent who for the sake of learn- 
ing is willing to be hungry, to 
content himself with very few 
of the material comforts of life. 

The more fortunate among 
these undergraduates live on 
three or four pesetas a-day, 
but it would seem they are 
rare; the many find lodging 
with the burgesses of Sala- 
manca, who receive them a 
pupilo as they say, for which 
they pay a peseta or a peseta 
and a half a-day. The strait- 
ness of their surroundings, the 
modesty of these homes, may 
better be imagined than de- 
scribed. But there are students 
even poorer who come to Sala- 
manca, the veritable brothers 
of Don Cherubini, who pay for 
their lodging, their food, and 
the necessities of life— those 
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things which seem to be so few 
in Spain—not more than ten 
pesetas a-month, and I have 
been told of those who live for 
five. They come at the begin- 
ning of term, bringing with 
them their beds and certain 
necessary provisions, such as a 
basket of garbanzos and some 
dried fish, certain little Spanish 
sausages, chorizos, and, it may 
be, a little home-grown wine, 
But for the most part they 
drink water, that agua fresca 
which is so precious in Spain 
that it is sold in the streets. 
How strange, how impossible 
Salamanca might seem to any 
one coming from Oxford or 
Cambridge! How splendid is 
the courage that is willing to 
suffer such poverty for the sake 
of learning! Poor splendid 
bachelor, you are one of the 
heroes that Spain keeps ever in 
an abject world. In your strong 
heart I will believe lies the 
future of Spain. You are of 
the ancient race which at 
Lepanto neither slept nor 
quenched its thirst till it had 
accomplished its desire. And 
yet, is it learning you get, after 
all, in exchange for your priva- 
tions? Iknow not. Yetif all 
I was told may pass for truth, 
even that pearl for which you 
have sacrificed everything is 
denied you: the old great learn- 
ing lost, the new dreams of 
science, of philosophy, passed 
over in silence, while the great 
tradition is gone for ever, save 
that you in your poverty have 
preserved what you could in 
your heart. But as you jour- 
ney homewards over the great 
vague roads, they are yours, the 
immense beautiful dreams that 
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are left in your heart: while, 
O fortunate, there remains still 
the earth your only bed, the 
sky your blue curtain, it is still 
easy to love, to sing, to pray, to 
believe, and to trust in God. 
Among the rest there may 
still be seen at Salamanca cer- 
tain figures almost English in 
their neatness: they are the 
students of the Irish College. 
Housed as it is in one of the 
loveliest palaces in a city of 
palaces, that Irish College is, 
I think, just a survival, very 
valuable as just that it may be, 
yet still something that is a 
little fantastic when one re- 
members that in Ireland her- 
self better learning may be had 
without difficulty; and, if we 
ignore for a moment the in- 
fluence of so old, so venerable 
a place as this sweet fallen city, 
a larger view of the world, a 
stronger sense of life. And yet 
I for one would not have that 
Trish College suppressed for the 
world. It is still a witness, 
when all have forgotten, to the 
greatness of Spain, and I will 
believe that, in spite of every 
misfortune, they are fortunate 
who live in so old, so beautiful 
a city. Yet it is true there 
are misfortunes. Before I left 
Salamanca for good, I wished 
to possess & book, an edition of 
Homer, a book of Virgil, a play 
of Sophocles, whose title should 
bear the imprint of the Univer- 
sity—as who should say, at 
Salamanca at the University 
Press was this book printed ; 
but this was not tobe. In vain 
I searched every bookshop, 
every counter; no edition of 
the classics, no edition even of 
Fray Luis’ poems has, within 
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living memory, been printed 
for the University ; and, if you 
will believe me, all that the book- 
sellers of Salamanca seemed to 
possess were certain foreign 
novels and the little cheap re- 
prints, “ Biblioteca Universal,” 
printed at Madrid. 

It was at the University 
that I saw the manuscript of 
the poems of Fray Luis of 
Leén, whose ashes are in the 
little chapel in the cloister. 
Born at Belmonte de Cuenca 
in 1529, Fray Luis entered 
the Augustinian Order when 
he was eighteen years old, 
and in 1560 became Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Sala- 
manca. But I wish only to 
recall here his encounter with 
Leén de Castro, who, in those 
days, held the Greek chair in 
the University, and with whom 
Fray Luis was not friends. 
During some public discussion 
Fray Luis, it seems, threatened 
the Greek professor with the 
Inquisition, and with the public 
burning of his treatise on Isaiah, 
which, for what we know, may 
have been a villainous produc- 
tion. However, de Castro an- 
ticipated him, denounced him 
as a Jew to the Dominicans, 
and since he had, poet as he 
was, translated the Song of 
Songs into the Castilian tongue 
—a grave offence it might seem 
—he was arrested in March 
1572, and imprisoned here in 
Salamanca for four years or 
more. In spite of his enemies, 
however, he was acquitted at 
last on December 7, 1576, and 
on his return to the University, 
where the chair of Theology 
had been kept for him, he began 
his first lecture in these words: 
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“Sefiores, as we were saying 
the other day...” It was so 
in old Spain that they ruled 
the world. 

It was, however, a greater 
matter that in 1482 was be- 
ing debated in the hall of the 
great Dominican Convent of 
San Estéban. The university 
professors, ecclesiastics for the 
most part, to whom the matter 
had been referred by the king, 
had pronounced against the 
proposed voyage of Don Cristo- 
bal Colon as a thing “vain, 
impracticable, and resting on 
grounds too weak to merit 
the support of the Govern- 
ment.” It was this pronounce- 
ment that the Dominicans, with 
the Archbishop of Seville, Diego 
de Deza, at their head, were de- 
bating. Deza, later the suc- 
cessor of Torquemada as head of 
the Inquisition, in those days 
certainly was one of the most 
liberal and intelligent men in 
Spain. He and his Dominicans, 
to their undying glory, were 
too enlightened to acquiesce 
in the sentence of the pro- 
fessors. They offered Don Cris- 
tobal their hospitality and their 
friendship, and not only cor- 
dially embraced his idea but 
obtained for him a promise 
from the Catholic kings that 
at the conclusion of the war 
they would find “both time and 
inclination to treat with him.” 
That old great convent, re- 
stored though it be for the 
most part, might seem to hold 
even yet some remembrance 
of that splendid presence, some 
deathless grace or greatness 
from those days so long ago. 
As I wandered through its 
passages, up its immense stair- 
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cases, through numberless 
empty and deserted cells, out 
at last to the poor forsaken 
garden, where on a little hill 
a great lonely crucifix, black 
in the sunset, blesses the desert, 
it was of him, the great ad- 
venturer, I spoke with the old 
Friar who accompanied me, 
“His genius was so great that 
although I have never seen the 


sea, when I remember him 
and his dreams I seem to 
understand everything: the 


promise of the sunset, the im- 
mensity of the ocean, the vision 
that must be true.” The old 
Friar, with his long white beard 
swept over his shoulders by 
the wind, seemed in the twilight 
to be speaking as much to 
himself as to me. Far, far 
away over the desert the bells 
of Salamanca recalled to the 
world the birth of Christ. 
But he was thinking of other 
things. In his eyes was the 
light of the great enthusiasm, 
his old worn hand trembled as 
he stretched it out over that 
sad and beautiful world. “I 
have heard that he could dis- 
cern the nearness of land ina 
piece of floating sea-weed or 
in the flight of a bird, or in 
the strength of the wind ; when 
one speaks of him cities, clouds, 
and mountains disappear, and 
only what is formed by the 
spirit remains. Like the great- 
est saints, he seemed ever to 
be listening to a voice silent 
for other men.” Then he was 
silent. Out of the desert night 
was coming. When at last 
we turned and made our way 
slowly back to the convent it 
was quite dark. 
EDWARD HUTTON. 
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[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
upon in @ tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’} 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHILE the Baron was thus 
loyally doing his duty, his 
Baroness, being ignorant of 
the excellence of his purpose, 
and knowing only that he had 
deceived her in one matter, 
and that the descent to Aver- 
nus is easy, passed a number 
of very miserable days. That 
heart-breaking “us both ” kept 
her awake at nights and dis- 
traught throughout the day, 
and when for a little she man- 
aged to explain the phrase 
away, and tried to anchor her 
trust in Rudolph once more, 
the vision of the St Peters- 
burg window overlooking the 
crops would come to shatter 
her confidence. She wrote a 
number of passionate replies, 
but as the Baron in making 
his arrangements with his 
Russian friend had forgotten 
to provide him with his 
Scotch address, these letters 
only reached him after the 
events of this chronicle had 
passed into history. Strange 
to say, her only consolation 
was that neither her mother 
nor Sir Justin was able to 
supply any further evidence 
of any kind whatsoever. One 
would naturally suppose that 
the assistance they had grat- 
uitously given would have 


made her feel eternally in- 
debted to them; but, on the 
contrary, she was actually in- 
consistent enough to resent 
their head-shakings nearly as 
much as her Rudolph’s pre- 
sumptive infidelity. So that 
her lot was indeed to be de- 
plored. 

At last a second letter came, 
and with trembling fingers, 
locked in her room, the for- 
saken lady tore the curiously 
bulky envelope apart. Then, 
at the sight of the enclosure 
that had given it this shape, 
her heart lightened once more. 

“ A sprig of white heather!” 
she cried. “Ah, he loves me 
still!” 

With eager eyes she next 
devoured the writing accom- 
panying this token; and as 
the Baron’s head happened to 
be clearer when he composed 
this second epistle, and his 
friend’s hints peculiarly judi- 
cious, it conveyed so plausible 
an account of his proceedings, 
and contained so many ex- 
pressions of his unaltered 
esteem, that his character was 
completely reinstated in her 
regard. 

Having read every affection- 
ate sentence thrice over, and 
given his exceedingly interest- 
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ing statements of fact the at- 
tention they deserved, she once 
more took up the little bouquet 
and examined it more curiously 
and intently. She even untied 
the ribbon, when, lo and be- 
hold! there fell a tiny and 
tightly folded twist of paper 
upon the floor. Preparing her- 
self for a delicious bit of senti- 
ment, she tenderly unfolded 
and smoothed it out. 

“Verses!” she exclaimed 
rapturously ; but the next in- 
stant her pleasure gave place 
to a look of the extremest 
mystification. 

“What does this mean?” 
she gasped. 

There was, in fact, some ex- 
cuse for her perplexity, since 
the precise text of the enclosure 
ran thus :— 


“To Lorp TULLIWUDDLF. 


‘**O Chieftain, trample on this heath 
Which lies thy springing foot beneath ! 


It can recover from thy tread, 

And once again uplift its head ! 

But spare, O Chief, the tenderer plant, 
Because when trampled on, it can’t ! 


“Eva.” 

Too confounded for coher- 
ent speculation, the Baroness 
continued to stare at this 
baffling effusion. Who Lord 
Tulliwuddle and Eva were; 
why this glimpse into their 
drama (for such it appeared 
to be). should be forwarded to 
her; and where the Baron 
von Blitzenberg came into the 
story,—these, among a dozen 
other questions, flickered cha- 
otically through her mind for 
some minutes. Again and 
again she studied the cryp- 
togram, till at last a few 
definite conclusions began to 
crystallise out of the confusion. 
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That the “tenderer plant” 
symbolised the lady herself, 
that she was a person to be 
regarded with extreme sus- 
picion, and that emphatically 
the bouquet was never origin- 
ally intended for the Baroness 
von Blitzenberg, all became 
settled convictions. The fact 
that she knew Tulliwuddle to 
be an existing peerage afforded 
her some relief; yet the longer 
she pondered on the problem 
of Rudolph’s part in the epi- 
sode, the more uneasy grew 
her mind. 

Composing her face before 
the mirror till it resumed its 
normal round -eyed placidity, 
she locked the letter and its 
contents in a safe place, and 
sought out her mother. 

“Did you get any letter, 
dear, by the last post?” in- 
quired the Countess as soon 
as she had entered the room. 

“Nothing of importance, 
mamma.” 

That so sweet and docile a 
daughter should stoop to de- 
ceit was inconceivable. The 
Countess merely frowned her 
disappointment and resumed 
the novel with which she was 
beguiling the hours between 
eating and eating again. 

“Mamma,” said the Baroness 
presently, “can you tell me 
whether heather is found in 
many other European coun- 
tries ?” 

The Countess raised her 
firmly pencilled eyebrows. 

“In some, I believe. What 
a remarkable question, Alicia.” 

“T was thinking about Rus- 
sia,” said Alicia with an inno- 
cent air. “Do you suppose 
heather grows there?” 
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The Countess remembered 
the floral symptoms displayed 
by Ophelia, and grew a trifle 
nervous. 

“My child, what is the 
matter ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Alicia 
hastily. 

A short silence followed, dur- 
ing which she was conscious of 
undergoing a curious scrutiny. 

“By the way, mamma,” she 
found courage to ask at length, 
“do you know anything about 
Lord Tulliwuddle ?” 

Lady Grillyer continued un- 
easy. These irrelevant ques- 
tions undoubtedly indicated a 
mind unhinged. 

“T was acquainted with the 
late lord Tulliwuddle.” 

“Oh, he is dead, then?” 

“Certainly.” 

Alicia’s face clouded for a 
moment, and then a ray of 
hope lit it again. 

“Is there a present Lord 
Tulliwuddle ?” 

“I believe so. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“T heard some one speak of 
him the other day.” 

She spoke so naturally that 
her mother began to feel re- 
lieved. 

“Sir Justin Wallingford can 
tell you all about the family, if 
you are curious,” she remarked. 

“Sir Justin!” 

Alicia recoiled from the 
thought of him. But pres- 
ently her curiosity prevailed, 
and she inquired— 

“Does he know them well?” 

“He inherited a place in 
Scotland a number of years 
ago, you remember. It is 
somewhere near Lord Tulli- 
wuddle’s place—Hech— Hech 





— Hech - something - or - other 
Castle. He was very well ac- 
quainted with the last Tuilli- 
wuddle.” 

“Oh,” said Alicia indifferent- 
ly, “I am not really interested. 
It was mere idle curiosity.” 

For the greater part of 
twenty-four hours she kept 
this mystery locked within her 
heart, till at last she could 
contain it no longer. The 
resolution she came to was 
both desperate and abruptly 
taken. At five minutes to 
three she was resolved to die 
rather than mention that sprig 
of heather to a soul; at five 
minutes past she was on her 
way to Sir Justin Walling- 
ford’s house. 

“It may be going behind 
mamma’s back,” she said to 
herself; “but she went behind 
mine when she consulted Sir 
Justin.” 

It was probably in conse- 
quence of her urgent voice and 
agitated manner that she came 
to be shown straight into Sir 
Justin’s library, without warn- 
ing on either side, and thus 
surprised her counsellor in the 
act of softly singing a well 
known hymn to the accom- 
paniment of a small harmon- 
ium. He seemed for a moment 
to be a trifle embarrassed, and 
the glance he threw at his 
footman appeared to indicate 
an early vacancy in his estab- 
lishment; but as soon as he 
had recovered his customary 
solemnity his explanation re- 
flected nothing but credit upon 
his character. 

“The fact is,” said he, “ that 
I am shortly going to rejoin 
my daughter in Scotland. You 
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are aware of her disposition, 
Baroness ?” 

“T have heard that she is 
inclined to be devotional.” 

“She is devotional,” an- 
swered this excellent man. “I 
have taken considerable pains 
to see to it. As your mother 
and I have often agreed, there 
is no such safeguard for a 
young girl as a hobby or mania 
of this sort.” 
~ “A hobby or mania?” ex- 
claimed the Baroness in a 
pained voice. 

Sir Justin looked annoyed. 
He was evidently surprised to 
find that the principles incul- 
cated by his old friend and 
himself appeared to outlive the 
occasion for which they were 
intended—to wit, the protec- 
tion of virgin hearts from un- 
desirable aspirations till calm 
reason and a husband should 
render them unnecessary. 

“T use the terms employed 
by the philosophical,” he hast- 
ened to explain; “ but my own 
opinion is inclined to coincide 
with yours, my dear Alicia.” 

This paternal use of her 
Christian name, coupled with 
the kindly tone of his justifica- 
tion, encouraged the Baroness 
to open her business. 

“Sir Justin,” she began, 
“can I trust you—may I ask 
you not to te!l my mother that 
I have visited you?” 

“Tf you can show me an 
adequate reason, you may rely 
upon my discretion,” said the 
ex-diplomatist cautiously, yet 
with an encouraging smile. 

“In some things one would 
sooner confide in a man than a 
woman, Sir Justin.” 

“That is undoubtedly true,” 
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he agreed cordially. “You 
may confide in me, Baroness,” 

“T have heard from my hus- 
band again. I need not show 
you the letter; it is quite 
satisfactory—oh quite, I assure 
you! Only I found this en- 
closed with it.” 

In breathless silence she 
watched him examine criticall 
first the heather and then the 
verses. 

“Lord Tulliwuddle!” he ex- 
claimed. “Is there anything 
in the Baron’s letter to throw 
any light upon this?” 

“Not one word—not the 
slightest hint.” 

Again he studied the paper. 

“Oh, what does it mean!” 
she cried. “I came to you 
because you know all about 
the Tulliwuddles. Where is 
Lord Tulliwuddle now?” 

“T am not acquainted with 
the present peer,” he answered 
meditatively. ‘In fact, I know 
singularly little about him. I 
did hear— yes, I heard from 
my daughter some rumour that 
he was shortly expected to visit 
his place in Scotland; but 
whether he went there or not 
I cannot say.” 

“You can find out for me?” 

“T shall lose no time in 
ascertaining.” 

The Baroness thanked him 
effusively, and rose to depart 
with a mind a little comforted. 

“And you won't _ tell 
mamma ?” 

“T never tell a woman any- 
thing thatis of any importance.” 

The Baroness was confirmed 
in her opinion that Sir Justin 
was not a very nice man, but 
she felt an increased confidence 
in his judgment. 
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From the gargoyled keep 
which the cultured enthusiasm 
of Eleanor and the purse of 
her father had recently erected 
at Lincoln Lodge, the brother 
and sister looked over a bend 
of the river, half a mile of 
valley road, a wave of forest 
country, and the greater billows 
of the bare hillsides towering 
beyond. But out of all this 
prospect it was only upon the 
stretch of road that their eyes 
were bent. 

“Surely one should see their 
carriage soon!” exclaimed 
Eleanor. 

“Seems to me,” said her 
brother, “that you're sitting 
something like a cat on the 
pounce for this Tulliwuddle 
fellow. Why, Eleanor, I never 
saw you so excited since the 
first duke came along. I 
thought that had passed right 
off. ” 

“Oh, Ri, I was reading 
‘Waverley’ again last night, 
and somehow I felt the top of 
the keep was the only place to 
watch for a chief!” 

“Why, you don’t expect him 
to be different from other 
people?” 

“Ri! I tell you Pll cry if he 
looks like any one I’ve ever 
seen before! Don’t you re- 
member the Count said he 
moved like a pine in his native 
forests?” 

“He won’t make much head- 
way like that,” said Ri in- 
cisively. ‘I’d sooner he moved 
like something more spry than 
a tree. I guess that Count 
was talking through his hat.” 
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But his sister was not to be 
argued out of her exalted 
mood by such prosaic reason- 
ing. She exclaimed at his 
sluggish imagination, reiterated 
her faith in the insinuating 
count’s assurances, and was 
only -withheld from sending 
her brother down for a spy- 
glass by the reflection that she 
could not remember reading of 
its employment by any maiden 
in analogous circumstances. 

It was at this auspicious 
moment, when the heart of 
the expectant heiress was in- 
flamed with romantic fancies 
and excited with the suspense 
of waiting, and before it had 
time to cool through any un- 
due delay, that a little cloud of 
dust first caught her straining 
eyes. 

“He comes at last!” she 
cried. 

At the same instant the 
faint strains of the pibroch 
were gently wafted to her 
embattled bower. 

“He is bringing his piper! 
Oh, what a duck he is!” 

“Seems to me he is bring- 
ing a dozen of them,” ob- 
served Ri. 

“And look, Ri! The sun is 
glinting upon steel! Clay- 
mores, Ri! oh, how heavenly! 
There must be fifty men! 
And they are still coming! I 
do believe he has brought the 
whole clan!” 

Too petrified with delight 
to utter another exclamation, 
she watched in _ breathless 
silence the approach of a pro- 
cession more formidable than 
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had ever escorted a Tulliwuddle 
since the year of Culloden. 
As they drew nearer, her 
ardent gaze easily distinguished 
a stalwart figure in plaid and 
kilt, armed to the teeth, with 
target and claymore, marching 
with a stately stride fully ten 
paces before his retinue. 

“ The chief!” she murmured. 

Now indeed she saw there 
was no cause to mourn, for any 
one at all resembling the Baron 
von Blitzenberg as he appeared 
at that moment she had cer- 
tainly never met before. In- 
toxicated with his finery and 
with the terrific peals of melody 
behind him, he pranced rather 
than walked up to the portals 
of Lincoln Lodge, and there, 
to the amazement and admira- 
tion alike of his clansmen and 
his expectant host, he burst 
forth into the following Celtic 
fragment, translated into Eng- 
lish for the occasion by his 
assiduous friend from a hither- 
to undiscovered manuscript of 
Ossian :— 


** T am ze chieftain, 
Nursed in ze mountains, 
Behold me, Mac—ig—ig—ig ish !” 


(Yet the Count had written 
this word very distinctly.) 


**Oich for ze claymore ! 
Hoch for ze philabeg ! 
Sons of ze red deers, 
Children of eagles, 

I will supply you 
Mit Sassenach carcases |” 


At this point came a momen- 
tary lull, the chieftain’s eyes 
rolling bloodthirstily, but the 
rhapsody having apparently 
become congested within his 
fiery heart. His audience, 
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however, were not given time 
to recover their senses, before 
a striking-looking individual, 
adorned with tartan trews and 
a feathered hat, in whom all 
were pleased to _ recognise 
Count Bunker, whispered 
briefly in his lordship’s ear; 
and like a river in spate he 
foamed on :— 


** Donald and Ronald 
Avake from your slumbers ! 
Maiden so lovely, 
Smile mit your bright eyes ! 
Ze heather is blooming ! 
Ze vild-cat is growling ! 
Hech Dummeldirroch ! 
Behold Tollyvoddle, 
Ze Lord of ze Mountains !” 


Hardly had the reverbera- 
tions of the chieftain’s voice 
died away, when the Count, 
uttering a series of presumably 
Gaelic cries, advanced with the 
most dramatic air, and threw 
his broadsword upon the 
ground. The Baron laid his 
across it, the pipes struck up a 
less formidable, but if anything 
more exciting air, and the two 
noblemen, springing simultane- 
ously from the ground, began 
what the Count confidently 
trusted their American hosts 
would accept as the national 
sword-dance. 

This lasted for some con- 
siderable time, and gave the 
Count an opportunity of testi- 
fying his remarkable agility 
and the Baron of displaying 
the greater part of his gener- 
ously proportioned limbs, while 
the lung power of both became 
from that moment proverbial 
in the glen. 

At the conclusion of this 
ceremony the chieftain, crim- 
son, breathless, and radiant, 
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a sight for gods and ladies, 
advanced to greet his host. 
“Very happy to see you, 
Lord Tulliwuddle,” said Mr 
Maddison. “ Allow me to offer 
you my very sincere congratu- 
lations on your exceedingly in- 
teresting exhibition. Welcome 
to Lincoln Lodge, your lord- 
ship! My daughter—my son.” 
Eleanor, almost as flushed as 
the Baron by her headlong 
rush from the keep at the con- 
clusion of the sword - dance, 
threw him such a smile as 
none of her admirers had ever 
enjoyed before; while he, in- 
capable of speech beyond a 
gasped “Ach!” bowed so low 
that the Count had gently to 
adjust his kilt. Then followed 
the approach of the Gallosh 
family, attired in costumes 
of Harris tweed and tartan 
selected and arranged under 
the artistic eye of Count 
Bunker, and escorted, to their 
huge delight, by six picked 
clansmen. Their formal pre- 
sentation having been com- 
pleted by a last skirl on the 





bagpipes, the whole party 
moved in procession to the 
banqueting-hall. 


“A complete success, I flatter 
myself,” thought Count Bunker, 
with excusable complacency. 

To the banquet itself it is 
scarcely possible for a mere 
mortal historian to pay a fit- 
ting tribute. Every rarity 
known to gourmet that tele- 
graph could summon to the 
table in time was served in 
course upon course. Even the 
sweetmeats in the little gold 
dishes cost on an average a 
dollar a bon-bon, while the 
wine was hardly less valuable 
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than liquid radium. Or at 
least such was the sworn in- 
formation subsequently sup- 
plied by Count Bunker to the 
reporter of ‘The Torrydhulish 
Herald.’ © 

Eleanor was in her highest 
spirits. She sat between the 
Baron and Mr Gallosh, de- 
lighted with the honest pleas- 
ure and admiration of the 
merchant, and all the time 
becoming more satisfied with 
the demeanour and conversa- 
tion of the chief. In fact, the 
only disappointment she felt 
was connected with the ap- 
pearance of Miss Gallosh. 
Much as she had desired a 
confidante, she had never de- 
manded one so remarkably 
beautiful, and she could not 
but feel that a very much 
plainer friend would have 
served her purpose quite as 
well—and indeed better. Once 
or twice she intercepted a 
glance passing between this 
superfluously handsome lady 
and the principal guest, until 
at last it occurred to her as 
a strange and unseemly thing 
that Lord Tulliwuddle should 
be paying so long a visit to his 
shooting tenants. Eva, on her 
part, felt a curiously similar 
sensation. These American 
gentlemen were as pleasant 
as report had painted them, 
but she now discovered an odd 
antipathy to American women, 
or at least to their unabashed 
method of making themselves 
agreeable to noblemen. It 


confirmed, indeed, the worst 
reports she had heard concern- 
ing the way in which they 
raided the British marriage 
market. 
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Being placed beside one of 
these lovely girls and opposite 
the other, the Baron, one would 
think, would be in the highest 
state of contentment; but 
though still flushed with his 
triumphant caperings over the 
broadswords, and exhibiting a 
graciousness that charmed his 
hosts, he struck his observant 
friend as looking a trifle dis- 
turbed at soul. He would 
furtively glance across the 
table and then as furtively 
throw a sidelong look at his 
neighbour, and each time he 
appeared to grow more thought- 
ful. And yet he did not look 
precisely unhappy either. In 
fact, there was a gleam in 
his eye during each of these 
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glances which suggested that 
both fell upon something he 
approved of. 

The after-luncheon procedure 
had been carefully arranged 
between the two adventurers, 
The Count was to keep by the 
Baron’s side, and, thus sup- 
ported, negotiations were to 
be delicately opened. Accord- 
ingly, when the party rose, the 
Count whispered a word in Mr 
Maddison’s ear. The million. 
aire answered with a grave, 
shrewd look, and his daughter, 
as if perfectly grasping the 
situation, led the Galloshes out 
to inspect the new fir forest. 
And then the two noblemen 
and the two Dariuses faced one 
another over their cigars. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr 
Maddison, “pleasure is pleas- 
ure, and business is business. 
I guess we mean to do a little 
of both to-day, if you are per- 
fectly disposed. What do you 
say, Count?” 

It was remarkable how 
quickly even slight acquaint- 
ances learned to turn instinct- 
ively to this accomplished 
gentleman, when a matter 
of some delicacy had to be 
broached. 

“T consider that an occasion 
selected by you, Mr Maddison, 
is not to be neglected,” he re- 
plied as tactfully as ever. 

The millionaire bowed his 
acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment, and turned to the 
Baron, who, it may be re- 
marked, was wearing an ex- 


pression of thoughtful gravity 
not frequently to be noted at 
Hechnahoul. 

“You desire to say a few 
words to me, Lord Tulli- 
wuddle, I understand. I shall 
be pleased to hear them.” 

With this both father and 
son bent such earnest brows 
on the Baron and waited for 
his answer in such intense 
silence, that he began to re- 
gret the absence of his in- 
spiring pipers. 

“JT would like ze honour to 
address mine—mine——” 

He threw an _ imploring 
glance at his friend, who, 
without hesitation, threw him- 
self into the breach. 

“Lord Tulliwuddle feels the 
natural diffidence of a lover 
in adequately expressing his 
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sentiments. I understand that 
he craves your permission to 
lay a certain case before a 
certain lady. I am right, 
Tulliwuddle ?” 

“ Pairfectly,” said the Baron, 
much relieved ; “to lay a cer- 
tain case before a certain lady. 
Zat is so, yes, exactly.” 

Father and son glanced at 
one another. 

“Your delicacy does you 
honour, very great honour,” 
said Mr Maddison; “but busi- 
ness is business, Lord Tulli- 
wuddle, and I should like to 
hear your proposition more pre- 
cisely stated. In fact, sir, I like 
to know just where I am.” 

“That’s just about right,” 
assented Ri. 

“I vould perhaps vish to 
marry her.” 

“Perhaps!” exclaimed the 
two together. 

Again the Count adroitly 
interposed — 

“You mean that you do 
not intend to thrust your 
attentions upon an unwilling 
lady ?” 

“Yes, yes; zat is vat I 
mean,” 

“T see,” said Mr Maddison 
slowly. “H’m, yes.” 

“Sounds what you Scotch 
call ‘canny,’” commented Ri 
shrewdly. 

“Well,” resumed the mil- 
lionaire, “I have nothing to 
say against that; provided 
—provided, I say, that you 
stipulate to marry the lady 
so long as she has no objec- 
tions to you. No fooling 
around — that’s all we want 
to see to. Our time, sir, is 
too valuable.” 
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“That is so,” said Ri. 

The Baron’s colour rose, 
and a look of displeasure 
came into his eyes, but before 
he had time to make a retort 
that might have wrecked his 
original’s hopes, Bunker said 
quickly— 

“Tulliwuddle places him- 
self in your hands, with the 
implicit confidence that one 
gentleman reposes in another.” 

Gulping down his annoy- 
ance, the Baron assented— 

“Yes, I vill do zat.” 

Again father and son looked 
at one another, and this time 
exchanged a nod. 

“That, sir, wiil satisfy us,” 
said Mr Maddison. “Ri, you 
may turn off the phonograph.” 

And thereupon the cessation 
of a loud buzzing sound, which 
the visitors had hitherto attri- 
buted to flies, showed that 
their host now considered he 
had received a sufficient guar- 
antee of his lordship’s honour- 
able intentions. 

“So far, so good,” resumed 
Mr Maddison. “I may now 
inform you, Lord Tulliwuddle, 
that the reports about you 
which I have been able to 
gather read kind of mixed, 
and before consenting to your 
reception within my daughter’s 
boudoir we should feel obliged 
if you would satisfy us that 
the worst of them are not 
true—or, at least, sir, exag- 
gerated.” 

This time the Baron could 
not restrain an exclamation 
of displeasure. 

“Vat, sir!” he cried, ad- 
dressing the millionaire. “Do 
you examine me on my life!” 
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“No, sir,” said Ri, frowning 
his most determined frown. 
“It is to me you will be kind 
enough to give any explana- 
tion you have to offer! Dad 
may be the spokesman, but I 
am the inspirer of these inter- 
rogations. My sister, sir, the 
purest girl in America, the 
most beautiful creature be- 
neath the star-spangled ban- 
ner of Columbia, is not going 
to be the companion of dis- 
solute idleness and gilded dis- 
honour—not, sir, if J know it.” 

Too confounded by this un- 
usual warning to think of any 
adequate retort, the Baron 
could only stare his sensa- 
tions, while Mr Maddison, tak- 
ing up the conversation the 
instant his son had ceased, 
proceeded in a deliberate and 
impressive voice to say— 

“Yes, sir, my son—and I 
associate myself with him—my 
son and I, sir, would be happy 
to learn that it is not the case 
as here stated” (he glanced at 
a paper in his hand), “namely, 
Item 1, that you sup rather 
too frequently with ladies—I 
beg you pardon, Count Bunker, 
for introducing the theme— 
with ladies of the theatrical 
profession.” 

“I!” gasped the Baron. 
“IT do only vish I sometimes 
had ze cha——” 

“Tulliwuddle!” interruped 
the Count. “Don’t let your 
natural indignation carry you 
away! Mr Maddison, that 
statement is not true. I can 
vouch for it.” 

“Ach, of course it is not 
true,” said the Baron more 


calmly, as he began to realise 
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that it was not his own char- 
acter that was being aspersed., 

“‘T am very glad to hear it,” 
continued Mr Maddison, who 
apparently did not share the 
full austerity of his son’s views, 
since without further question 
he hurried on to the next 
point. 

“Ttem 2, sir, states that at 
least two West End firms are 
threatening you with proceed- 
ings if you do not discharge 
their accounts within a reason- 
able time.” 

“A lie!” declared the Baron 
emphatically. 

“Will you be so kind as to 
favour us with the name of the 
individual who is thus libelling 
his lordship?” demanded the 
Count with a serious air. 

Mr Maddison hastily put the 
paper back in his pocket, and 
with a glance checked his son’s 
gesture of protest. 

‘‘Guess wed better pass on 
to the next thing, Ri. I told 
you it wasn’t any darned use 
just asking. But you boys 
always think you know better 
than your Poppas,” said he; 
and then, turning to the Count, 
“Tt isn’t worth while troubling, 
Count; I’ll see that these re- 
ports get contradicted, if I have 
to buy up a daily paper and 
issue it at a halfpenny. Yes, 
sir, you can leave it to me.” 

The Count glanced at his 
friend, and they exchanged a 
grave look. 

“‘ Again we place ourselves in 
your hands,” said Bunker. 

Though considerably im- 
pressed with these repeated 
evidences of confidence on the 
part of two such important 
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personages, their host never- 
theless maintained something 
of his inquisitorial air as he 
proceeded— 

“For my own satisfaction, 
Lord Tulliwuddle, and meaning 
to convey no aspersion whatso- 
ever upon your character, I 
would venture to inquire what 
are your views upon some of 
the current topics. Take any 
one you like, sir, so long as it’s 
good and solid, and let me 
hear what you have to say 
about it. What you favour 
us with will not be repeated 
beyond this room, but merely 
regarded by my son and my- 
self as proving that we are 
getting no dunder - headed 
dandy for our Eleanor, but an 
article of real substantial value 
—the kind of thing they might 
make into a Lord-lieutenant or 
a Viceroy in a bad year.” 

Tempting in every way as 
this suggestion sounded, his 
lordship nevertheless appeared 
to find a little initial difficulty 
in choosing a topic. 

“Speak out, sir,” said Mr 
Maddison in an encouraging 
tone. “ Ourstandard for noble- 
men isn’t anything remarkably 
high. With a duke I'd be 
content with just a few dates 
and something about model 
cottages, and, though a baron 
ought to know a little more 
than that, still we'll count 
these feudal bagpipers and 
that ancestral hop-scotch per- 
formance as a kind of set-off 
to your credit. Suppose you 
just say a few words on the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. What you've learned 
from the papers will do, so 
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long as you seem to under- 
stand it.” 

Perceiving that his Teutonic 
friend looked a trifle dismayed 
at this selection, Count Bunker 
suggested the Triple Alliance 
as an alternative. 

“That needs more facts, I 
guess,” said the millionaire ; 
“but it will be all the more 
creditable if you can man- 
age it.” 

The Baron cleared his throat 
to begin, and as he happened 
(as the Count was well aware) 
to have the greatest enthu- 
siasm for this policy, and to 
have recently read the thirteen 
volumes of Professor Bungs- 
triimpher on the subject, he 
delivered a peroration so re- 
markable alike for its fervour, 
its facts, and its phenomenal 
length, that when, upon a 
gentle hint from the Count, 
he at last paused, all traces of 
objection had vanished from 
the minds of Darius P. Maddi- 
son, senior and junior. 

“IT need no longer detain 
you, Lord Tulliwuddle,” said 
the millionaire respectfully. 
“ Ri, fetch your sister into her 
room. Your lordship, I have 
received an intellectual treat. 
I am very deeply gratified, sir. 
Allow me to conduct you to 
my daughter’s boudoir.” 

Flushed with his exertions 
and his triumph though the 
Baron was, he yet remembered 
so vividly the ordeal preceding 
the oration that as they went 
he whispered in his friend’s 
ear— 

“ Ah, Bonker, stay mit me, 
I pray you! If she should ask 
more questions ! 
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“Mr Maddison, ze Count vill 


stay mit me.” 

Though a little surprised 
at this arrangement, which 
scarcely accorded with his 
lordship’s virile appearance 
and dashing air, Mr Maddison 
was by this time too favour- 
ably disposed to question the 
wisdom of any suggestion he 
might make, and accordingly 
the two friends found them- 
selves closeted together in Miss 
Maddison’s sanctum awaiting 
the appearance of the heiress. 
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“Shall I remain through the 
entire interview?” asked the 
Count. 

“Oh yes, mine Bonker, you 
most! Or—vell, soppose it 
gets unnecessary zen vill I cry 
‘By ze Gad!’ and you vill 
know to go.” 

“<*By the Gad’? I see,” 

“Or —vell, not ze first 
time, but if I say it tree 
times, zen vill you make an 
excuse.” 

“Three times? 
stand, Baron.” 


I under- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


In the eye of the heiress, as 
in her father’s, might be noted 
a shade of surprise at finding 
two gentlemen instead of one. 
But though the Count in- 
stantly perceived his super- 
fluity, and though it had been 
his greatest ambition through- 
out his life to add no shade 
to the dulness with which he 
frequently complained that life 
was overburdened, yet his sense 
of obligation to his friend was 
so strong that he preferred to 
bore rather than desert. As 
the only compensation he could 
offer, he assumed the most re- 
tiring look of which his mobile 
features were capable, and pre- 
tended to examine one of the 
tables of curios. 

“Lord Tulliwuddle, I con- 
gratulate you on the very 
happy impression you have 
made!” began Eleanor with 
the most delightful frankness. 

But his lordship had learned 
to fear the Americans, even 
bearing compliments. 





“So?” he answered stolidly. 

“Indeed you have! Ri is 
just wild about your clever- 
ness.” 

“ Zat is kind of him.” 

“He declares you are quite 
an authority on European poli- 
tics. Now you will be able to 
tell me . 

“ Ach, no! I shall not to-day, 
please!” interrupted the Baron 
hurriedly. 

The heiress seemed discon- 
certed. 

“Oh, not if you’d rather not, 
Lord Tulliwuddle.” 

“Not to-day.” 

“Well!” she turned with a 
shrug and cast her eyes upon 
the wall. “How do you like 
this picture? It’s my latest 
toy. I call it just sweet!” 

He cautiously examined the 
painting. 

“It is vary pretty.” 

“Do you know Romney’s 
work?” 

The Baron shrank back. 
“Not again to-day, please!” 
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Miss Maddison opened her 
handsome eyes to their widest. 

“My word!” she cried. “If 
these are Highland manners, 
Lord Tulliwuddle!” 

In extreme confusion the 
Baron stammered— 

“T beg your pardon! For- 
gif me—but—ach, not zose 
questions, please!” 

Relenting a little, she in- 
quired— 

“What may I ask you, 
then? Do tell me! You see 
I want just to know all about 
y ou.” 

With an affrighted gesture 
the Baron turned to his friend. 

“Bonker,” said he, “she does 
vant to know yet more about 
me! Vill you please to tell 
her.” 

The Count looked up from 
the curios with an expression 
so bland that the air began to 
clear even before he spoke. 

**Miss Maddison, I must ex- 
plain that my friend’s proud 
Highland spirit has been a 
little disturbed by some in- 
quiries, made in all good faith 
by your father. No offence, I 
am certain, was intended; 
erroneous information—a little 
hastiness in jumping to con- 
clusions —a sensitive nature 
wounded by the least insinu- 
ation,—such were the unfor- 
tunate causes of Tulliwuddle’s 
excusable reticence. Believe 
me, if you knew all, your 
opinion of him would alter 
very, very considerably.” 

This perfectly accurate state- 
ment produced an immediate 
effect. 

“What a shame!” cried 
Eleanor, her eyes sparkling 
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brightly. “Lord Tulliwuddle, 
I am so sorry!” 

The Baron looked into these 
eyes, and his own mien altered 
perceptibly. For an instant 
he gazed, and then in a low 
voice remarked— 

“By ze Gad!” 

“Once!” counted the con- 
scientious Bunker. 

* Lord Tulliwuddle,” she con- 
tinued, “I declare I feel so 
ashamed of those stupid men, 
I could just wring their necks! 
Now, just to make us quits, 
you ask me anything in the 
world you like!” 

Over his shoulder the Baron 
threw a stealthy glance at his 
friend, but this time he did not 
invoke his assistance. Instead, 
he again murmured very dis- 
tinetly— 

“By ze Gad!” 

“Twice!” counted Bunker. 

““Miss Maddison,” said the 
Baron to the flushed and eager 
girl, “am I to onderstand zat 
you now are satisfied zat I am 
not too vicked, too suspeecious, 
too unvorthy of your charming 
society? I do not say I am 
yet vorthy — bot jost not too 
bad!” 

Had the Baroness at that 
moment heard merely the in- 
tonation of his voice, she would 
undoubtedly have preferred a 
Chinese prison. 

“Indeed, Lord Tulliwuddle, 
you may.” 

“By ze Gad!” announced 
the Baron, in a voice braced 
with resolution. 

“May I take the liberty of 
inspecting the aviary?” said 
the Count. 

“With the very greatest 
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pleasure,” replied the heiress 
kindly. 

His last distinct impression 
as he withdrew was of the 
Baron giving his moustache 
a more formidable twirl. 

“ A very pretty little scene,” 
he reflected, as he strolled out 
in search of others. “Though, 
hang me, I’m not sure if it 
ended in the right man leaving 
the stage!” 

This “ second-fiddle feeling,” 
as he styled it humorously to 
himself, was further increased 
by the demeanour of Miss 
Gallosh, to whom he now en- 
deavoured to make himself 
agreeable. Though sharing 
the universal respect felt for 
the character and talents of 
the Count, she was evidently 
too perturbed at seeing him 
appear alone to appreciate his 
society as it deserved. Ever 
since luncheon poor Eva’s heart 
had been sinking. The beauty, 
the assurance, the cleverness, 
and the charm of the fabulous- 
ly wealthy American heiress 
had filled her with vague mis- 
givings even while the gentle- 
men were safely absent; but 
when Miss Maddison was sum- 
moned away, and her father 
and brother took her place, 
her uneasiness vastly increased. 
Now here was the last buffer 
removed between the chieftain 
and her audacious rival (so she 
already counted her). What 
drama could these mysterious 
movements have been lead- 
ing to? 

In vain did Count Bunker 
exercise his unique powers of 
conversation. In vain did he 
discourse on the beauties of 
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nature as displayed in the 
wooded valley and the tower. 
ing hills, and the beauties of 
art as exhibited in the aviary 
and the new fir forest. Eva’s 
thoughts were too much en. 
grossed with the beauties of 


woman and their dreadful 
consequences, if improperly 
used. 


“Ts—is Miss Maddison still 
in the house?” she inquired, 
with an effort to put the ques- 
tion carelessly. 

“T believe so,” said the 
Count in his kindest voice. 

“* And—and—that isn’t Lord 
Tulliwuddle with my father, 
is it?” 

“T believe not,” said the 
Count, still more sympathetic- 
ally. 

She could no longer with- 
hold a sigh, and the Count 
tactfully turned the conversa- 
tion to the symbolical eagle 
arrived that morning from Mr 
Maddison’s native State. 

They had passed from the 
aviary to the flower- garden, 
when at last they saw the 
Baron and Eleanor appear. 
She joined the rest of the 
party, while he, walking 
thoughtfully in search of his 
friend, advanced in their direc- 
tion. He raised his eyes, and 
then, to complete Eva’s con- 
cern, he started in evident 
embarrassment at discovering 
her there also. To do him 
justice, he quickly recovered 
his usual politeness. Yet she 
noticed that he detained the 
Count beside him, and showed 
é curious tendency to discourse 
solely on the fine quality of 
the gravel and the advantages 
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of having a brick facing to a 
arden wall. 

“ My lord,” said Mr Gallosh, 
approaching them, “ would you 
be thinking of going soon? 
I’ve noticed Mr Maddison’s 
been taking out his watch 
verra frequently.” 

“ Certainly, certainly !” cried 
my lord. “Oh, ve have finished 
all ve have come for.” é; 

Eva started, and even Mr 
Gallosh looked a trifle per- 
turbed. 

“ Yes,” added the Count 
quickly, “we have a very good 
idea of the heating system em- 
ployed. I quite agree with 
you: we can leave the rest 
to your engineer.” 

But even his readiness 
failed to efface the effects 
of his friend’s unfortunate 
admission. 

Farewells were said, the pro- 
cession reformed, the pipers 
struck up, and amidst the 
heartiest expressions of pleas- 
ure from all, the chieftain and 
his friends marched off to the 
spot where (out of sight of 
Lincoln Lodge) the forethought 
of their manager had arranged 
that the carriages should be 
waiting. 

“Well,” said Bunker, when 
they found themselves in their 
room again, “what do you 
think of Miss Maddison?” 

The Baron lit a cigar, gazed 
thoughtfully and with evident 
satisfaction at the daily deep- 
ening shade of tan upon his 
knees, and then answered 
slowly — 

“Vell, Bonker, she is not so 
bad.” 

* Ah,” commented Bunker. 
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“ Bot, Bonker, it is not vat I 
do think of her. Ach, no! It 


is not for mein own pleasure. 
Ach, nein! How shall I do my 
duty to Tollyvoddle? Zat is 
vat I ask myself.” 

“And what answer do you 
generally return?” 

“ Ze answer I make is,” said 
the Baron gravely and with the 
deliberation the point deserved, 
—“Ze answer is zat I shall 
vait and gonsider vich lady is 
ze best for him.” 

“The means you employ will 
no doubt include a further 
short personal interview with 
each of them?” 

“ Vun short ! Ach, 
Bonker, I most investigate mit 
carefulness. No, no; I most 
see zem more zan zat.” 

“How long do you expect 
the process will take you?” 

For the first time the Baron 
noticed with surprise a shade 
of impatience in his friend’s 
voice. 

“ Are 
Bonker ?” 

“My dear Baron, I grudge 
no man his sport—particularly 
if he is careful to label it his 
duty. But, to tell the truth, 
I have never played game- 
keeper for so long before, and 
I begin to find that picking 
up your victims and carrying 
them after you in a bag is 
less exhilarating to-day than 
it was a week ago. I wouldn’t 
curtail your pleasure for the 
world, my dear fellow! But I 





ou in a_ horry, 


do ask you to remember the 
poor keeper.” 

“My dear friend,” said the 
Baron cordially, “I shall re- 
member ! 


It shall take bot 
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two or tree days to do my 
duty. I shall not be long.” 


‘* A day or two of sober duty, 
Then, Hoch! for London, home, and 
beauty !” 


trolled the Count pleasantly. 
The Baron did not echo the 

“Hoch”; but after retaining 

his thoughtful expression for 
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a few moments, a smile stole 
over his face, and he remarked 
in an absent voice— 

“Vun does not alvays need 
to go home to find beauty.” 

“Yes,” said the Count, “J 
have always held it to be one 
of the advantages of travel 
that one learns to tolerate the 
inhabitants of other lands.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Ach, you are onfair,” ex- 
claimed the Baron. 

“Really?” said Eva, with a 
sarcastic intonation he had not 
believed possible in so sweet a 
voice. 

It was the day following the 
luncheon at Lincoln Lodge, and 
they were once more seated in 
the shady arbour: this time 
the Count had guaranteed not 
only to leave them uninter- 
rupted by his own presence, 
but to protect the garden from 
all other intruders. Every- 
thing, in fact, had presaged 
the pleasantest of téte-d-tétes. 
But, alas! the Baron was 
learning that if Amaryllis 
pouts, the shadiest corner may 
prove too warm. Why, he was 
asking himself, should she ex- 


hibit this incomprehensible 
annoyance? What had he 
done? How to awake her 


smiles again? 

“IT do not forget my old 
friends so quickly,” he pro- 
tested. ‘No, I do assure you! 
I do not onderstand vy you 
should say so.” 

“Oh, we don’t profess to be 
old friends, Lord Tulliwuddle! 
After all, there is no reason 


why you shouldn’t turn your 
back on us as soon as you see 
a newer—and more amusing— 
acquaintance.” 

“But I have not turned my 
back!” 

“We saw nothing else all 
yesterday.” 

“Ah, Mees Gallosh, zat is 
not true! Often did I look at 
you!” 

“Did you? I had forgotten.’ 
One doesn’t treasure every 
glance, you know.” 

The Baron tugged at his 
moustache and frowned. 

“She vill not do for Tolly- 
voddle,” he said to himself. 

But the next instant a glance 
from Eva’s brilliant eyes—a 
glance so reproachful, so ap- 
pealing, and so stimulating, 
that there was no resisting it 
—diverted his reflections into 
quite another channel. 

“Vat can I do to prove zat 
I am so friendly as ever?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘So friendly ?” she repeated, 
with an innocently meditative 
air. 

“So vary 
friendly !” 

Her air relented a little— 


parteecularly 
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just enough, in fact, to make 
him ardently desire to see it 
relent still further. 

“You promise things to me, 
and then do them for other 
people’s benefit.” 

The Baron eagerly demanded 
a fuller statement of this 
abominable charge. 

“ Well,” she said, “you told 
me twenty times you would 
show me something really 
Highland,—that you'd kill a 
deer by torchlight, or hold a 
gathering of the clan upon the 
castle lawn. All sorts of 
things you offered to do for me, 
and the only thing you have 
done has been for the sake of 
your new friends! You gave 
them a procession and a dance.” 

“But you did see it too!” 
he inierrupted eagerly. 

“ As part of your procession,” 
she retorted scornfully. ‘We 
felt much obliged to you— 
especially as you were so at- 
tentive to us afterwards!” 

“TI did not mean to leave 


you,” explained the Baron 
weakly. “It was jost zat Miss 
Maddison——” 


“T am not interested in Miss 
Maddison. No doubt she is 
very charming ; but, really, she 
doesn’t interest me atall. You 
were unavoidably prevented 
from talking to us— that is 
quite sufficient for me. I ex- 
cuse you, Lord Tulliwuddle. 
Only, please don’t make me 
any more promises.” 

“Eva! Ach, I most say 
‘Eva’ jost vunce more! I am 
going to leave my castle, to 
leave you, and say good-bye.” 

She started and looked 
quickly at him. 
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“Bot before I go I shall keep 
my promise! Ve shall have ze 
pipers, and ze kilts, and ze 
dancing, and toss ze caber, 
and fling ze hammer, and it 
shall be on ze castle lawn, 
and all for your sake! Vill 
you not forgive me and be 
friends?” 

“Will it really be all for my 
sake?” 

She spoke incredulously, yet 
looked as if she were willing to 
be convinced. 

“T swear it will!” 

The latter part of this inter- 
view was so much more agree- 
able than the beginning that 
when the distant rumble of the 
luncheon gong brought it to an 
end at last they sighed, and 
for fully half a minute lingered 
still in silence. If one may 
dare to express in crude lan- 
guage a maiden’s unspoken, 
formless thought, Eva’s might 
be read — “There is yet a 
moment left for him to say 
the three short words that 
seem to hang upon his tongue!” 
While on his part he was re- 
flecting that he had another 
duologue arranged for that 
very afternoon, and that, for 
the simultaneous suitor of two 
ladies, an open mind was 
almost indispensable. 

“Then you are going for a 
drive with the Count Bunker 
this afternoon?” she asked, as 
they strolled slowly towards 
the house. 

“For a leetle tour in my 
estate,” he answered easily. 

“On business, I suppose?” 

“Yes, vorse luck!” 

He knew not whether to feel 
more relieved or embarrassed to 
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find that he evidently rose in 
her estimation as a conscien- 
tious landlord. 


“You are having a capital 
day’s sport, Baron,” said the 
Count gaily, as they drew near 
Lincoln Lodge. 

During their drive the Baron 
had remained unusually silent. 
He now roused himself and said 
in a guarded whisper— 

“‘Bonker, vill you please to 
give ze coachman some money 
not to say jost vere he did 
drive us.” 

“T have done so,” smiled the 
Count. 

His friend gratefully grasped 
his hand and curled his mous- 
tache with an emboldened air. 

A similar display of address 
on the part of Count Bunker 
resulted in the Baron’s find- 
ing himself some ten minutes 
later alone with Miss Maddi- 
son in her sanctuary. But, to 
his great surprise, he was 
greeted with none of the en- 
couraging cordiality that had 
so charmed him yesterday. 
The lady was brief in her 
responses, critical in her tone, 
and evidently disposed to 
quarrel with her admirer on 
some ground at present entire- 
ly mysterious. Indeed, so dis- 
couraging was she that at 
length he exclaimed— 

“Tell me, Miss Maddison,— 
I should not have gom to-day? 
You did not vish to see me. 
Eh?” 

“T certainly was purfectly 
comfortable without you, Lord 
Tulliwuddle,” said the heiress 
tartly. 

“Shall I go avay?” 

“You have come here en- 
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tirely for your own pleasure; 
and the moment you begin to 
feel tired there is nothing to 
hinder you going home again.” 

“You vere more kind to me 
yesterday,” said the Baron 
sadly. 

“T did not learn till after 
you had gone how much I was 
to blame for keeping you so 
long away from your friends, 
Please do not think I shall 
repeat the offence.” 

There was an accent on the 
word “friends” that enlight- 
ened the bewildered nobleman, 
even though quickness in tak- 
ing a hint was not his most 
conspicuous attribute. That 
the voice of gossip had reached 
the fair American was only too 
evident; but though consider- 
ably annoyed, he could not help 
feeling at the same time flat- 
tered to see the concern he was 
able to inspire. 

“My friends,” said he with 
amorous artfulness. ‘Do you 
mean Count Bunker? He is 
ze only friend I have here 
mit me.” 

“The only friend? Indeed!” 

“Zat is since I see you vill 
not treat me as soch.” 

Upon these lines a pretty 
little passage-of-arms ensued, 
the Baron employing with con- 
siderable effect the various 
blandishments of which he was 
admitted a past master; the 
heiress modifying her resent- 
ment by degrees under their 
insidious influence. Still she 
would not entirely quit her 
troublesome position, till at 
last a happy inspiration came 
to reinforce his assaults. Why, 
he reflected, should an enter- 
tainment that would require a 
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considerable outlay of money 
and trouble serve to win the 
affections of only one girl? 
With the same expenditure of 
ammunition it might be pos- 
sible to double the bag. 

“Miss Maddison,” he said 
with a regretful air, “I did 
come here to-day in ze hope—— 
But ach!” 

So happily had he succeeded 
in whetting her curiosity that 
she begged — nay, insisted — 
that he should finish his 
sentence. 

“Tf you had been kind I did 
hope zat you vould allow me to 
give in your honour an enter- 
tainment at my castle.” 

“An entertainment!” she 
cried, with a marked increase 
of interest. 

“Jost a little exposition of 
ze Highland sport, mit bag- 
pipes and caber and so forth; 
unvorthy of your notice per- 
haps, bot ze best I can do.” 

Eleanor clapped her hands 
enthusiastically. 

“T should just love it!” 

The triumphant diplomatist 
smiled complacently. 

“Bonker vill arrange it all 
nicely,” he said to himself. 

And there rose in his fancy 
such a pleasing and gorgeous 
picture of himself in the 
panoply of the North, hurling 
a hammer skywards amidst 
the plaudits of his clan and the 
ravished murmurs of the ladies, 
that he could not but congratu- 
late himself upon this last mas- 
ter-stroke of policy. For if 
instead of ladies there were 
only one lady, exactly half the 
pleasure would be lacking. So 
generous were this nobleman’s 
instincts ! 
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During their drive to Lincoln 
Lodge the Baron had hesitated 
to broach his new project to 
his friend for the very reason 
that, after the glow of his first 
enthusiastic proposal to Eva 
was over, it seemed to him a 
vast undertaking for a limited 
object; but driving home he 
lost no time in confiding his 
scheme to the Count. 

“The deuce!” cried Bunker. 
“That will mean three more 
days here at least!” 

“Vat is tree days, mine 
Bonker ?” 

“My dear Baron, I am the 
last man in the world to drop 
an unpleasant hint; yet I can’t 
help thinking we have been so 
unconscionably lucky up till 
now that it would be wise 
to retire before an accident be- 
falls us.” 

“Vat kind of accident?” 

“The kind that may happen 
to the best regulated adven- 
turer.” 

The Baron pondered. When 
Bunker suggested caution it 
indeed seemed time to beat a 
retreat ; yet—those two charm- 
ing ladies, and that alluring 
tartan tableau! 

“ Ach, let ze devil take ze 
man zat is afraid!” he ex- 
claimed at last. ‘“ Bonker, it 
vill be soch fun!” 

“ Watching you complete two 
conquests?” 

“Be not impatient, good 
Bonker!” 

“My dear fellow, if you could 
find me one girl — even one 
would content me—who would 
condescend to turn her eyes 
from the dazzling spectacle of 
Baron Tulliwuddle, and cast 
them for so much as half an 
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hour a-day upon his obscure 
companion, I might see some 
fun in it too.” 

The Baron, with an air of 
patronising kindness that made 
his fellow-adventurer’s lot none 
the easier to bear, answered 
reassuringly— 

“Bot I shall leave all ze 
preparations to be made by 
you; you vill not have time 
zen to feel lonely.” 

“Thank you, Baron; you 
have the knack of conferring 
the most princely favours.” 

“ Ach, I am used to do so,” 
said the Baron simply, and 
then burst out eagerly, “Some 
feat you must design for me at 
ze sports so zat I can show 
zem my strength, eh?” 

“With the caber, for in- 
stance?” 

The Baron had seen the 
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caber tossed, and he shook 
his head. 

“He is too big.” 

“T might fit a strong spring 
in one end,” 

But the Baron still seemed 
disinclined. His friend re- 
flected, and then suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

“The village doctor keeps 
some chemical apparatus, I 


believe! You'll throw the 
hammer, Baron. I can man- 
age it.” 


The Baron appeared mysti- 
fied by the juxtaposition of 
ideas, but serenely expressed 
himself as ready to entrust 
this and all other arrange- 
ments for the Hechnahoul 
Gathering to the ingenious 
Count, as some small compen- 
sation for so conspicuously out- 
shining him. 

























A HISTORY OF 


THE great ‘History of 
Human Error’ on which Mr 
Caxton laboured so long was 
utilised, we know, by “ Uncle 
Jack” for the promotion of a 
company which brought ruin 
on the author. But that 
which was only a dream of 
the future to Bulwer has be- 
come a reality, through the 
patient labours of a Scottish 
scholar, to-day.1 It was to 
trace the history of human 
beliefs and superstitions from 
Chaldea and Peru, and from 
the rites of savages to the 
philosophy of Greece. There 
are few who, in the present 
age, would have patience to 
pursue an unrewarded labour 
for thirty years as this author 
did; and fewer still who to 
the persistence of Buxtorf 
could add an enthusiasm and 
originality which give life and 
reality to the learned page. 
General Forlong was well 
known to attached friends as 
a very remarkable man. The 
earnestness and sincerity of 
his character were combined 
with a courtesy and kindli- 
ness equally charming, and his 
tolerance fitted him to write 
impartially on the great re- 
ligions of Asia in a manner 
which has commended his 
work to many of the in- 
tellectual class in Asia as 
well as in the West. He had 
a distinguished career in the 
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Public Works Department in 
India,—a service which has 
produced several remarkable 
scholars,—and from the first 
he was thrown among natives 
of many races and of many 
faiths, in Burmah and Bengal, 
during adventurous days in 
regions often almost unknown 
to Europeans half a century 
ago. He was singularly suc- 
cessful in dealing with the 
wild tribesmen and with edu- 
cated Hindus alike, because 
he recognised that sympathy 
with their thoughts and ways 
lies at the root of such success. 
By study of languages and of 
native ideas, intercourse with 
Brahmans, Buddhists, hermits, 
wild Bheels, or proud Rajputs, 
he gradually attained to a 
knowledge of the religions of 
India such as few Europeans 
have possessed. For the liter- 
ary study of Vedas and Sutras 
casts but little light on the 
actual beliefs of the masses, 
which are often only to be 
studied from the mouths of 
the people. In India, with a 
population representing nearly 
a fifth of that of the whole 
world, the student can ex- 
amine not only the savage 
superstitions of the early non- 
Aryan races, but also the 
great non-Christian creeds— 
Brahman and Buddhist, Mos- 
lem and Parsee; while every 
year adds to the archeological 





1 Faiths of Man: A Cyclopedia of Religions. 
Published by his Executors. 
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information on which a sound 
history of the country and of 
its successive conquerors may 
be based. 

The deep interest which was 
thus created in the mind of 
this scholar by his personal 
experiences was not confined, 
however, to India. He visited 
Egypt and Palestine, Asia 
Minor and Greece, Italy and 
Spain, the Orkneys in the 
north, and the far west of 
Ireland, everywhere studying 
the ancient sacred places and 
the races of each country 
visited, and comparing these 
in his own mind with those 
which for thirty-three years 
he had studied in India and 
in Burmah. About a quarter 
of a century ago he finally 
settled in Edinburgh, and 
began to collect a valuable 
library of scientific works on 
his subject. He published two 
large works,! containing much 
that was recognised by the 
press as being both boldly orig- 
inal and also of permanent 
scientific value; and, though 
little known to the general 
public on account of his mod- 
esty and absorption in work, 
he was a familiar figure in a 
distinguished group then living 
near each other in the modern 
Athens. Besides Professor 
Blackie and Professor Ruther- 
ford, he numbered many others 
among personal friends. He 
was consulted by Sir William 
Hunter, then busily engaged on 
his great ‘Imperial Gazetteer 
of India’; and he entertained 
foreign men of science at his 
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home, making the acquaint- 
ance of every explorer and 
traveller who came to the city, 
and corresponding with Max 
Miller, Huxley, and many 
other leaders of thought else- 
where. Ladies also, like Miss 
Bird and Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming, with other well-known 
writers, might be found at his 
house. He already knew seven 
languages, and set himself to 
understand not only the ways 
of living men, but also the 
monumental history of the 
great races of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Etruria, Mexico, and 
Peru; of China and Japan, 
as well as the modern customs 
of Africa, Arabia, Polynesia, 
and the folk-lore of Europe. 
He read and utilised some 1500 
books, including such works as 
the great series of “Sacred 
Books of the East,” which was 
only completed by aid of the 
enlightened King of Siam, who 
was also personally interested 
in General Forlong’s work. 
This centre of literary and in- 
tellectual activity in Edinburgh 
is now unfortunately a thing 
of the past. Our author died 
two years ago, leaving behind 
him the great and laborious 
Cyclopedia, which includes 
the results of thirty years of 
labour and the mature conclu- 
sions which increasing know- 
ledge commended to him in 
his later years. By his desire 
this mass of material has been 
edited by a friend, whom he 
indicated to his executors, but 
whose name is not given. 
Whatever may be thought of 





1 Rivers of Life. 2 vols. 4to. 1883. Short Studies in Comparative Religions. 
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General Forlong’s views on 
various disputed questions, the 
reader of this Cyclopzedia can- 
not fail to recognise that the 
author was a man of truly re- 
ligious nature, of fine tolerance, 
and of sincere desire to learn 
and maintain truth. 

The views which our author 
expresses with regard to the 
Bible are much the same as those 
which have of late years be- 
come familiar under the popu- 
lar title of “ Higher Criticism.” 
They will not always commend 
themselves to those who regard 
such criticism as being rash 
and imperfect; and, in such 
matters, he had little to say 
that has not been now said by 
many who have more special 
knowledge. In the treatment 
of the higher philosophical 
questions, which are of neces- 
sity involved in any wide study 
of the great religions of the 
world, he was in harmony with 
the opinions of many well- 
known leaders, such as Huxley, 
Herbert Spencer, Lecky, Renan, 
Darwin, Max Miiller, Rhys 
Davids, and others whom he 
quotes ; but his main strength 
lay in intimate acquaintance 
with the religions of Asia as 
now developed, and with 
the primitive superstitions of 
savage tribes. The work before 
us is a treasury, in which is 
stored the outcome of scientific 
study during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. In 
addition to dictionaries and 
special works on an astonish- 
ing range of connected subjects, 
we find constantly quoted, not 
only the observations of ex- 
plorers but the learned papers 
published during the last 
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thirty years by all the princi- 
pal societies of Great Britain, 
such as the Royal Asiatic, the 
Royal Geographical, the An- 
thropological, the Biblical 
Archeological, the folk-lore 
of ‘Notes and Queries,’ side 
by side with the latest results 
of Syrian, Egyptian, and Baby- 
lonian research. It is almost 
an unique circumstance that 
one man should have possessed 
the ability, the time, the money, 
and the inclination necessary 
to carry out such labour; and 
the volumes now published will 
form a standard source of in- 
formation for the increasing 
circle of those who are in- 
terested in the comparative 
study of human beliefs, to 
which the University of Man- 
chester now assigns the chair 
occupied by Dr Rhys Davids. 
Important questions of race 
history, and of the growth of 
languages, are—in the work 
under consideration—examined 
side by side with folk-lore and 
mythology, with the history of 
rites and symbols, of sacred 
books, and of their writers. 
In these pages we may read, 
not only of the awful rites 
of human sacrifice among 
Khonds or Peruvians, and of 
the orgies of Sakti worship- 
pers and the hypnotic trances 
of Yogis, but we may also 
study the history of the 
Vedas, the Zendavesta, and 
the Koran, the philosophies 
of India and Greece, the 
mysticism of the past and of 
the present; or we may turn 
to the legends of sacred ani- 
mals, sacred trees, lingam wor- 
ship, and the terrible story 
of persecutions for witchcraft. 
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The whole sad tale of human 
cruelty, superstition, and error 
is here side by side with the 
fairer things to be found in all 
religions—the gems of thought 
which are buried under the 
dust-heaps of ignorant dogma. 
We range over the whole world, 
from the earliest ages when 
Egyptians and Akkadians first 
penned magic texts, hymns, 
and litanies, down to the latest 
teaching of Druzes and Sikhs. 

Such questions have been 
treated by three principal 
schools. First, the anthropo- 
logical, of which Dr Tylor is 
the most distinguished repre- 
sentative. It seeks to trace 
the history of human beliefs 
in the past by the light of 
savage customs in the present 
and of European and other 
folk-lore. Its weakness lies in 
want of familiarity with the 
languages and literature of 
the earliest ages. For such 
customs and superstitions are 
often distorted survivals of the 
beliefs of civilised races, not 
only in the West, but in such 
regions as Polynesia, Australia, 
and Madagascar, where the 
influence of the Malays is 
traceable in many recognis- 
able features. The study of 
Assyrian, Hittite, and Egyptian 
mythology often casts a surer 
light on the origin of savage 
ideas than can be found in 
the favourite explanations of 
students of modern savage 
custom. The second school is 
concerned with the special 
study of sacred books; and 
the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives are found among 
that band of scholars who 
worked with Max Miiller in 
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translating for the invaluable 
library of “Sacred Books of 
the East,” which has been 
mainly instrumental in creat- 
ing a new comparative science, 
The third school is that of 
archeological research, with 
which, as being himself a bold 
explorer of distant regions, our 
author was specially in touch, 
following with unabated in- 
terest to the end the labours 
of French, British, American, 
and German excavators or 
travellers in all lands—from 
Italy and Greece to Egypt, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
India, China, and America, or 
in the rugged mountains of 
Abyssinia and the plateaux 
of Mashonaland. This gather- 
ing in of the results of ex- 
ploration is indeed one of the 
chief features of the volumes 
before us. 

We can here only give a 
very brief sketch of the devel- 
opment of belief, in various 
stages of human society, as 
shown by the collected facts. 
From the first we find the 
savage endeavouring to under- 
stand the phenomena with 
which he was surrounded, and 
to guess at the future awaiting 
his spirit after death. For the 
researches of those who have 
long dwelt among rude peoples 
do not tend to support the 
conclusion that they have no 
religious ideas. They jealously 
guard their thoughts from the 
stranger, and it is only to 
those in whom they have con- 
fidence as friends that they 
reveal the secrets of their 
belief. To the savage the 
whole world appears full of 
individual spirits, irresponsible 
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and mostly malignant, present 
in the wild beast or the ser- 
pent, the tree, the water, the 
fire, and the wind; in sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as in 
men. The aim of their wor- 
ship is to propitiate all good 
spirits, and to deprecate the 
wrath of those that are evil. 
The love of life and the fear of 
death lie at the roots of their 
rites. They have always en- 
deavoured to win help and to 
fend off evil, not only by 
spoken prayers but by sym- 
bolic acts which dramatically 
represent their desires to the 
unseen powers of the uni- 
verse. 

From this universal Animis- 
tic belief the great pantheons of 
the past were developed, as men 
increased in power of combin- 
ation and began to perceive the 
value of ethics and the order 
of the universe. These pan- 
theons represent all the loved 
or dreaded spirits of the past 
as being ranged under great 
deities, who are the same in all 
lands. The primeval pair are 
the spirits of heaven and of 
earth; their children are the 
gods of sun, moon, Hades, 
ocean, and air. The Akkadian 
litanies invoke the “spirit of 
heaven” and the “spirit of 
earth,” as do the Mongols and 
Chinese of to-day. The other 
deities who complete the list 
of seven Kabiri, or “great 
ones,” are the same through- 
out all countries of the world, 
however numerous may be the 
names and titles bestowed 
upon them. Such was the 
early religion of Egypt and 
Babylon, as well as of Greece 
and Rome, or of India, China, 


Mexico, Peru, and Japan. The 
mythology of early ages was 
but a rude symbolism of 
natural phenomena, not con- 
fined to Aryans, but common to 
Turanian and Semitic races as 
well. The Persian and the 
Slav marshalled all spirits 
under the “White God” and 
the “Black God”—light and 
goodness striving with dark- 
ness and evil; but, while 
Hebrew prophets proclaimed 
the One God, the Greeks put 
to death their wisest teachers 
as atheists because they did 
not believe the legends of 
Homer. So deeply rooted are 
the ideas of the past that 
even Christianity itself was in 
time infected. From the fourth 
to the twelfth century the 
light of truth burned very 
dimly amid the fogs of bar- 
barous ignorance; and even to 
our own days it is only in 
Protestant countries that the 
peasant superstitions have died 
or are dying out. The con- 
cessions to popular custom 
made by the early Popes of 
Rome resulted in the pagan- 
ising of their creed. As edu- 
cation revived in Italy, scep- 
ticism was the natural result 
of such corruption, and reform- 
ation was thus only possible 
among the more serious Teu- 
tonic races when the Bible was 
restored to the people. 

Recent study tends to show 
that the Vedas of India are 
not as ancient as they used to 
be thought. Whenever these 
ancient hymns were first sung 
in Bactria, they cannot have 
been put in writing before 
about 500 Bc. It is also a 
moot - point whether Indian 
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philosophy, like Indian archi- 


tecture, was not mainly due to 
the influence of the Greeks, 
who ruled in Bactria after 
the conquest of Alexander and 
Seleucus. But India appears 
to have been the home of ascet- 
icism, and it is very generally 
thought that the first appear- 
ance of the hermits in the 
West—as Essenes and Thera- 
peutai—was due to Buddhist 
influence after the bonds of 
caste had been thrown aside. 
Even Europe was thus ulti- 
mately influenced by Indian 
ideas in the dark ages. Buddh- 
ism was a revolt alike from 
the tyranny of caste laws and 
from the philosophic specula- 
tions of the age. It became 
known to the Greeks when 
Asoka (about 250 B.C.) was 
ruling India: for he was not 
only partly Greek by descent, 
but—as we know from his in- 
scriptions—was in communica- 


tion with the kings of Syria 


and Egypt. The date of Gau- 
tama Buddha is still uncertain 
within several centuries, but 
his memory had become sanc- 
tified in Asoka’s time. The 
deep sympathy of his practical 
teaching influenced especially 
the nations of the Far East, 
and General Forlong gives an 
excellent account of the rise of 
this faith, of its gradual cor- 
ruption by ritualism, and of its 
decay when choked by the 
weeds of older Paganism. His 
account of Tibet shows us how 
little is understood by the 
general public at home: for 
the Lama system is a demon- 
ology with only a thin cover- 
ing of corrupted Buddhism. 
Far from its being the case 
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that the Dalai Lama is ac- 
cepted as the pope of the 
Buddhist world, this recent 
development is confined to 
Tibet itself. Though some 300 
millions of mankind call them- 
selves Buddhists, it is only 
among the few in Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, and Siam that anything 
approaching the actual teach- 
ing of Gautama now exists, 
In China and in Japan alike, 
Buddhism is not only buried 
under a mass of superstitions, 
but from the first it was spread 
by teachers of a corrupt ritual- 
istic school. 

The far East and the West 
were long separated from each 
other by the rise of Islam. 
The medieval prejudice which 
represented him as an impostor, 
or an actor, is not extinct even 
now in the West, but Muham- 
mad was better understood by 
Carlyle than he is by later 
writers. His revolt was 
directed not only against the 
savage superstitions of Arabia, 
but also against the formalism 
of Rabbis, and of Magi, and 
the gross corruptions of Byzan- 
tine Christianity. Yet Islam 
also failed to conquer the 
aneient superstitions of Asia, 
and in time a sceptical spirit 
resulted throughout the Moslem 
world, while the attempted 
reformation of the Wahhabis 
was wrecked by their Puritan- 
ical fanaticism. To the pres- 
ent day the ignorant peasantry 
of Moslem lands are influenced 
far more by fear of local saints, 
of demons and ghosts, than 
they are by the Koran. Islam 
was remarkable for its nega- 
tions rather than for its doc- 
trines borrowed from Jews and 
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heretical Christians. It has 
retained its primitive simplic- 
ity better than Buddhism, but 
it now spreads only among 
savage peoples, especially in 
Africa. The most remarkable 
results of Moslem influence are 
found in the various attempts 
to develop a universal religion, 
acceptable to Hindus, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems alike. 
Such attempts resemble those 
of the Gnostics in our second 
century, and their latest results 
are found among Druzes and 
Sikhs; but the weakness of 
this system lies in the separa- 
tion of the ignorant from the 
initiated, who (among Sufis, 
Dervishes, and others) are 
often merely sceptics; and, 
unlike Gautama, such teachers 
never appeal to mankind as a 
whole. 

At the present moment the re- 
ligion of Japan possesses special 
interest for Europe, and several 
valuable articles are devoted 
by General Forlong to this 
question, which is wide, com- 
plicated, and little understood 
in the West. Shin-to (“God’s 
way”) is the survival of the 
ancient Animism of Asia, tinged 
with Confucian ethics and with 
the Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
or “conduct.” 

A sturdy and patriotic people, 
and an upper class among whom 
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Bushido represents the chivalry 
of Europe, believe alike that 
their Mikado has been born 
Emperor as a reward for the 
merits of former existences on 
earth, and that his present 
merits not only will secure for 
him a yet higher future, but 
will bring victory and pros- 
perity to his people. The man 
who dies for his Emperor and 
his country will gain future 
happiness; and the enthusiasm 
created by such belief has per- 
haps never been equalled since 
the days of Muhammad. But 
in Japan all religions are now 
tolerated, and Agnosticism has 
spread among the leaders of 
the nation. How long the 
enthusiasm of to-day will last, 
should this tendency develop 
with education among the 
masses, is a question of the 
future. 

The history of human error 
is not yet ended. When Silas 
Marner sees his gold return in 
the hair of Eppie, and when 
Mrs Winthrop brings to him 
the cakes marked with “ good 
letters” which none of them 
can understand, we see, behind 
the human tragedy, a Presence 
of love and retribution working 
in silence. Man tortures him- 
self in vain until he has learned 
that “God is love,” and that 
Love itself is the proof. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON 


THE last of the laggard 
camels from the kafila! were 
out of the Khyber and crawling 
over the plain towards Jum- 
rud; the great shadows from 
the Bagiari Dhara were creep- 
ing across the white dust-driven 
tonga road; the pickets of 
Khyber Rifles from the south- 
ern end of the Pass, their day’s 
vigil done, were climbing down 
from the heights to concentrate 
at Fort Maude, thanking God 
for a respite from the fierce 
refraction of the sun’s rays 
which on the summits of the 
Khyber’s iron-stone bastions, 
at this season of the year, is 
almost unbearable. 

Turning his back upon the 
awe-inspiring panorama of 
barren rock which the gut of 
the Pass presents, the officiat- 
ing Commandant of the Khyber 
Rifles pressed leg to his pony’s 
flanks and cantered along the 
dusty mile to Jumrud, avoid- 
ing the spirals of pungent dust 
hovering wearily above the 
trail of the belated kafila. He 
had had a long and tedious 
day, he was sick of the dust- 
laden air, and the ride down 
from Ali Musjid, through the 
sweltering heat of a breathless 
June afternoon, had wearied 
him of everything except the 
thought of his cooler quarters 
in Jumrud. Yet he had reason 
to congratulate himself. Since 
he had taken over the officiat- 
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ing reins in the Khyber nothing 
untoward had happened, which 
in this section of the Border- 
land was almost arecord. The 
fair young Englishman prided 
himself that his own handling 
of these wild frontiersmen was 
responsible for the present 
calm. But perhaps Jemadar 
Ali, the grim red - bearded 
Rissaldar - Major, waiting in 
Jumrud for his command- 
ing officer’s return, could have 
told a different story, —a 
story of inter-tribal feuds, 
which at the moment were 
more engrossing than mere 
raids across the frontier and 
sniping off trading kafilas in 
the Pass. But the Rissaldar- 
Major was not ruminating on 
these matters, he was waiting 
for the captain sahib to impart 
information of another nature. 

Presently the sahib arrived 
at the sloping causeway which 
leads up to the great brown 
pile of Jumrud Fort. Dis- 
mounting, he tossed his reins 
to the orderly who had ridden 
close at his heels, and turned 
to greet the Rissaldar. The 
latter saluted with the dignified 
decorum of a well-bred native 
officer, and made some simple 
remark concerning the state of 
the Pass. 

“Yes, Rissaldar, it has been 
a very hot day!” and as the 
sun was down the youthful 
Commandant pushed back his 
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brown lungi! and mopped his 
brow. Dressed in chupkan? and 
lungi, and with his fair mous- 
tache powdered with the fine 
Khyber dust, he might almost 
have been taken for a native 
albino. He watched, with the 
keen eye of a cavalryman, the 
gait of his pony as the orderly 
led her away. The day had 
been long in the Khyber and 
the way hard; he looked for 
the signs of wear and tear in 
her tread. The Rissaldar stood 
passively by, waiting such time 
as his superior officer should 
see fit to reopen a conversation. 
He had important information 
to impart, but with true orien- 
tal restraint he showed in face 
or attitude no trace of mental 
agitation. 

The young Commandant 
turned from the scrutiny of 
his mare— 

“ A good piece of stuff that, 
Jemadar Ali; we'll make a fine 
little animal of her yet!” 

“She is a good mare, Sahib ; 
may she serve as well as you 
wish. I myself never have 
favoured that colour in horse- 
flesh when of that sex.” 

The boy looked up keenly. 
“Jemadar Ali, I believe that 
you are right. See how she 
picks her way as if she were 
shod with satin. Chestnuts 
outrage convention in more 
walks in life than one. But 
to business, Rissaldar—is there 
any news to-day?” 

The two men were now 
strolling up the zigzag which 
leads to the keep of the 
Fort. 

“Sahib, Sharif Khan was in 
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Peshawar Bazaar yesterday ; 
to-day he is in Jum!” 

The Commandant stopped 
dead in his tracks and turned 
to his Rissaldar. The latter 
imparted this information, 
which so interested his senior, 
as phlegmatically as if he were 
repeating a roll-call. 

“Sharif Khan has had the 
audacity to make his way 
into Peshawar—are you sure 
of this, Jemadar Ali? Why, 
it is only three days since we 
had news of him in the Rajgul 
Valley, and our informant said 
that he was then aware that 
the Government had placed 500 
rupees upon his head. Are 
you sure that you are not mis- 
taken? Who brings the news 
of his return? It is incredible 
that even such a desperate 
scallywag as Sharif should 
have the effrontery to reappear 
in Peshawar within ten days of 
the price being fixed for his 
head ?” 

“The Sahib must remember 
that there are two sides to this 
dog’s character. While of 
rifle-thieves the most expert, 
yet he is a very cicisbeo, and 
though his nostrils are full of 
the smell of blood, yet they 
ever pine for the jasamine 
scent of a@ woman’s hair! Is 
he not a Pathan?” 

“But who gives this infor- 
mation?” persisted the Com- 
mandant, as he continued the 
ascent to the main terrace of 
the Fort. 

“Duffadar Mirza Khan. He 
is a Kuki Khel, and comes from 
Sharif Khan’s own village. He 
would not be mistaken in the 
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matter of a man’s identity at a 
thousand yards, and he claims 
to have had speech with the 
outlaw !” 

“Ts the Duffadar to be 
trusted?” queried the Com- 
mandant. 

“In so far as all matters that 
concern Sharif Khan. They 
are men of the same kidney, 
and I would be surprised if 
yesterday’s meeting between 
the two did not take place over 
the lap of some woman!” 

“* And where does he say that 
Sharif is now?” 

“Over there,” and the Ris- 
saldar-Major waved his hand 
across the parapet to the north. 
He indicated the village of 
Jum, which lies at the foot of 
Jumrud Fort. The young 
Englishman glanced down at 
the brown medley of flat-topped 
houses. Even though it was 
evening, the village of Jum 
conveyed to the mind that im- 
pression of baked brick which 
is inseparable from every Pun- 
jab village. A burnt bush here 
and there, an occasional splash 
of whitewash, a few thin spirals 
of smoke, and then the ever- 
lasting tawny brown of roof, 
wall, and outhouse. 

But from this same terrace 
of the Jumrud pile a magnifi- 
cent view presents itself. Be- 
hind you lies the Peshawar 
Vale, with all its memories and 
bloodstained history. In front, 
from between the black senti- 
nel crags of the Bagiari defile, 
the Khyber winds its tortuous 
way amid a labyrinth of iron- 
stone hills. Although Jumrud 
Fort is an edifice built upon the 
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plain, yet as you stand upon 
its keep you find a marvellous 
landscape. Far away to either 
hand stretch the low hills of 
Yagistan—scenes of blood and 
fighting for three thousand 
years or more. To the left lies 
the Kohat Pass and Jowaki 
country, and the entrance to 
the awful Bara Valley. To 
the right lie the foothills of 
the Mohmund country, the 
historic Shab-kadr plateau, 
where within the last sixty 
years the British have four 
times crossed weapons with 
the sribesmen. Still farther 
to the right rises the black 
peak of Malakand, a modern 
landmark in Indian Frontier 
history. 

And now, as the Command- 
ant turns southwards, away 
over the green irrigated pas- 
tures of the fertile Peshawar 
tehsil! he can see the pillar of 
dust which marks the trail of 
the snake-like line of burden 
animals which, clear of the 
Pass, are now toiling foot- 
wearily past Hari Singh Ke 
Burj, until lost in the shadow 
of the plantations which coop 
in Peshawar city. At the foot 
of Jumrud itself a portion of 
the most belated caravan, more 
leg-weary than the rest, is 
camping in the open. The 
evening stillness is broken by 
the gurgling complaint of the 
shaggy camels, as, obedient to 
their drivers’ will, they kneel 
in rows, the better to surrender 
the heavy packs which through- 
out the day have galled them 
to the bone. 

In some measure it is a view 
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of pathetic interest, for of a 
truth from the days of Alex- 
ander to the present moment 
may the mouth of the Khyber 
be called the Gate of Blood. 

“And so he has sought a 
haven in the village of Jum?” 
The Commandant of the Khy- 
ber Rifles turned from the 
parapet. “What makes you 
think he is there?” 

“He told Duffadar Mirza 

Khan he would spend three 
days in Jum. Also he sent a 
message to your Excellency 
which it is not necessary to 
repeat.” 
Commandant leaned 
back against the mud - plas- 
tered parapet and drummed 
thoughtfully with his toe to 
the time of the trumpet sound- 
ing “ Hay up” in his lines. As 
the last note petered out amid 
the whinnying of the expectant 
troop horses, the Commandant 
braced himself against the wall 
and delivered himself of this 
prophetic judgment— 

“Jemadar Ali, if Mirza 
Khan’s story be true, then it 
is obvious that Sharif Khan 
only proposed his visit to Jum 
as @ blind. If, however, with 
500 rupees on his head and a 
new Lee-Enfield in his hand 
he will trust to the salt of his 
relatives in Jum, why, he will 
be a dead man before we start 
a new week.” 

The Rissaldar- Major was 
dismissed. He saluted and 
made his way down to the 
lines. The Commandant went 
straight to his bath. As he 
looked out of the loop-hole in 
his dressing-room he could see 
the twinkling lights breaking 
out in the village of Jum. 
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It all looked so quiet and 
peaceful in the rapidly dying 
twilight, yet the Wild West of 
America in its worst day was 
never half so dangerous as that 
apparently peaceful hamlet of 
baked brick and plaster, situ- 
ated within a pistol-shot of the 
British Border-line. 


Well might the Commandant 
of the Khyber “ Catch-’em-alive- 
ohs” think that the village of 
Jum looked peaceful. It was 
only just this hour after sun- 
down that the shooting eased 
off for a time. There was not 
a grey-beard on the village, 
nor on that particular Border 
for that matter, who remem- 
bered a blood feud that had 
been maintained with such 
acrimony and pursued with 
such persistence as the pres- 
ent. It had a more definite 
origin than the majority of 
Pathan blood feuds. Each 
family has several feuds that 
have been intermittent to the 
sept for generations. But 
this one had come to a fresh 
head in a matter of filial affec- 
tion between the two Maliks 
of the village. It does not 
matter whether the lady was 
beautiful or otherwise. She 
was the girl-wife of Roshan 
Khan, Malik of Jum, and she 
was living in Peshawar in 
security and sin with Ramzan 
Khan, son of the junior Malik 
of Jum and son-in-law to 
Roshan Khan the aforesaid and 
aggrieved. As a consequence, 
in daylight the male adherents 
of the Roshan Khan faction 
shot the male clientéle of the 
junior Malik on sight if the 
latter stirred from the security 
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of their baked mud walls; and 
the partisans of the nefarious 
Ramzan, having suffered rather 
heavily in the early reprisals 
which followed hot upon the 
elopement, lay in wait from 
dawn to sundown for anything 
male that claimed the hospital- 
ity of the house of Roshan. 
Never could the greybeards 
recall a feud so bitter: men, 
boys, bullocks, dogs, even fowls 
went down under the frenzy 
of this lust for vengeance en- 
gendered by the vagaries of a 
worthless baggage still in her 
teens. 

Daud Khan, being just be- 
yond the prime of life, took 
less interest in the working 
out of feuds than he had done 
ten years previously, when, 
single handed, he lay up for 
and exterminated the house 
of Ahmed Ali, the Malikdin 
Khel, killing in four hours 
Ahmed Ali, his four sons, and 
one grandson. With increas- 
ing years the blood had com- 
menced to course more thinly 
through his veins; his mind 
turned rather to agriculture 
than to love and war. His in- 
terest in the present feud was 
rather defensive. His eye was 
as quick as ever it had been, 
and the two new notches on 
the stock of his trusted Martini 
told that his hand was still 
as quick as his eye. But his 
heart was not in the feud 
business as it had been; be- 
sides, he was more intim- 
ately mixed up with the 
origin of the present trouble 
than he cared to think about, 
as a man who had reached that 
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stage in life when peace is more 
attractive than war. Daud 
Khan was the nephew of the 
Malik, Roshan Khan; also he 
had married the sister of the 
Malik’s erring wife. 

It was the latter fact that 
chiefly troubled Daud Khan, 
since his wife was adjudged a 
great beauty and prize on the 
Borderland. She had been the 
wife of another, had been dis- 
covered in an illicit embrace, 
and through her wit and beauty 
had survived to be the second 
wife of Daud Khan’s choice, 
Such success on the Border is 
consistent with virtue. But 
the elopement of the Malik’s 
wife, his own wife’s sister, 
had induced the Daud Khan, 
of middle age, to doubt the 
wisdom of having allied him- 


self to such a “virtuous” 
family. It irked him thus 
always to be on the de- 
fensive-offensive. But Daud 


Khan had visions of a worse 
state of affairs. What if his 
wife’s “virtue” should develop 
still further and make the of- 
fensive imperative? In that 
case who would look after 
his twenty biggahs* of arable 
land ? 

As night fell Daud Khan 
busied himself with his yoke 
of draught oxen. It was only 
possible nowadays to tend the 
soil by night. Even this was 
becoming dangerous, as about 
midnight a young moon climbed 
over the hill-tops. With the 
stealth of an officer’s patrol in 
touch with the enemy, Daud 
Khan sent his two yoke of oxen 
down into the nullah, while 
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he covered its advance from 
the lip of the ravine. A couple 
of shots on the far side of the 
village told him that other 
nocturnal agriculturists like 
unto himself were in trouble. 
Not that this was unusual. 
When eventually Daud Khan 
arrived at his fields he sullenly 
congratulated himself that he 
had made half his journey 
without wasting a cartridge. 
Daud Khan, with his rifle 
across his knee, settled down 
on the particular point of van- 
tage which best permitted him 
to supervise the ploughmen as 
well as to scrutinise the ap- 
proaches. 

It wanted perhaps half an 
hour of midnight, when almost 
simultaneously the two wooden 
ploughs broke. Daud Khan 
looked at the damage, and con- 
sidering that the sky had sud- 
denly clouded, determined to 
dart home and find duplicates 
for the broken pieces, intend- 
ing, in view of the approaching 
rain, to risk a late ploughing. 
Nothing human can approxi- 
mate the invisibility and stealth 
of movement of a lithe Pathan 
when, wrapped in his slate- 
coloured cloth, he perambulates 
at night. Daud Khan, almost 
invisible, was back in his house 
without even disturbing the 
dogs. One whimpered, and 
then, nosing its master, curled 
down to sleep again. The 
spare parts of agricultural 
instruments were in a go- 
down, which was locked. 
The keys were in the inner 
chamber. 

Like a shadow Daud Khan 
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passed from the courtyard to 
the inner chamber. The chirag? 
flickered fitfully in its niche, its 
oil guttering in warning of ex- 
haustion. Daud Khan felt for 
the clumsy keys of the Cash- 
mere locks, and then, missing 
them from their accustomed 
place, turned to his wife’s 
charpoy* to enlist her assist- 
ance. The five-year-old boy, 
son of his former wife, with his 
skull-cap down well over his 
eyes, was lying with out- 
stretched arms on the string- 
woven bed. He was almost 
naked, and the dingy light 
just reflected the shine of 
moisture on his brown body. 
Daud Khan just wondered 
why he was sleeping in the 
chamber and not on the house- 
top or in the verandah, when 
he realised that his wife’s 
charpoy was vacant. Nor did 
it appear that she had used 
the bed that night. Thinking 
that she, finding the inner 
chamber too hot, had crept to 
some secluded verandah, Daud 
Khan returned to the court- 
yard, and raising his voice 
called to his wife. There was 
no answer. This seemed to 
Daud Khan to be strange. 
He had called loud enough to 
have waked her. He shouted 
out again with sufficient voice 
to carry to the sentries at Fort 
Jumrud. This time there was 
an answering call—a muffled, 
hesitating cry. It came from 
above, from certain caves in 
the sandstone heap against 
which Daud Khan’s home was 
built. 

The Pathan is a creature of 
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impulse, but impulse qualified 
by a certain instinct, that 
peculiar sense which is only 
found in races who carry their 
lives in their hands. The 
moment Daud Khan heard his 
wife’s voice he flung his rifle 
loose, and slipping out of the 
courtyard glided up to the 
mouth of the nearest cave. 
He had heard something in 
that quavering response that 
had sent the blood coursing 
through his veins with all the 
fire and imagination of youth. 
Instinct taught him how to 
act. 

He was within fifteen paces 
of the cave, on the edge of a 
nullah, when a figure flitted 
past him. It was his wife. 
He let her pass. A second 
later another figure, a foot or 
more taller than the first, 
appeared, Just as it defin- 
itely separated from the gloom 
the slip of a moon pushed out 
clear of the clouds. Daud 
Khan was in shadow. He 
dropped on to one knee. A 
moment’s pause—and then the 
dull bark of his Martini roused 
a host of sleeping dogs, and 
quickened the vigilance of the 
Jumrud sentries. Daud Khan 
rarely missed at a thousand 
yards. At fifteen, in a gleam 
of moonlight, he was certain 
of his quarry. In this case, 
under the paralysing impact 
of the lead, his wife’s luckless 
lover just reeled, swung round, 
and dropped. 

Daud Khan, with his lips 
twitching in his ferocity, made 
two steps forward to deliver, 
if necessary, the coup de grace. 
To act first and think after- 
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wards is typical of the 
Pathan; but in this instanoe 
a desire, not altogether un. 
intelligible, to have last speech 
with the unknown spoiler of 
his home seized Daud Khan, 
The lover lay motionless, 
Daud Khan crouched by his 
side. 

“ Art dead, pariah?” 

For answer the wounded 
man suddenly sat up, threw his 
arms round the man he had 
wronged, and, with a strength 
that seemed to the astonished 
Daud Khan _ superhuman, 
pressed him back to the brink 
of the nullah and forced him 
over its edge. The descent 
was not great, but by the 
time that Daud Khan had 
collected his senses and re- 
covered his rifle, the lover had 
disappeared. By the pale light 
of the moon Daud Khan dis- 
covered his tracks. 

He must have been griev- 
ously wounded, for the soil 
where he had lain was soft 
with blood, and Daud Khan’s 
chupkan was drenched with the 
same thick fluid. But it was 
impossible for Daud Khan to 
follow up the trail. Already 
the village wasalarmed. When 
feud-tension is at its height 
agitation is infectious, and al- 
ready spasmodic shooting had 
broken out. 

Daud Khan returned to his 
homestead. He found his 
wife sitting on the verandah, 
rocking her body to and fro 
and beating her breast in the 
throes of her lamentations. 
He asked no questions of her; 
taking her roughly by the 
shoulder he cast her into an 
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inner godown, slammed the 
door, and shot the bolt. The 
“virtues” of his wife were in 
the ascendant. 


Shortly after daybreak on 
the following morning it was 
known through the length and 
breadth of the village of Jum 
that Sharif Khan, the out- 
law, upon whose head, alive or 
dead, the White Sirkar' had 
placed the price of 500 rupees, 
had, shortly after midnight, 
crawled to the courtyard of 
one Jan Dad Khan. Griev- 
ously wounded in the body, he 
had claimed, and had been 
accorded, the asylum which 
no Pathan will refuse the 
bleeding supplicant. How and 
why he was wounded no man 
knew. For the sake of the 
honour of the woman he had 
wronged Sharif Khan’s lips 
were sealed, and Daud Khan 
had not the mien of a man 
who would blab of his home’s 
disgrace until a full measure 
of vengeance had satisfied the 
code of morality which rules 
such matters on the Border. 
Men spoke of the grievous 
nature of the outlaw’s wound, 
and, seeing there was a price 
upon his head, queried whether 
it was the act of some too 
zealous sentry in the Khyber 
Rifles. For the most part this 
was the accepted theory, since 
none connected the grim Daud 
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Khan with the outlaw’s agony. 
For three days and nights 
Sharif Khan tossed upon the 
charpoy in Jan Dad Khan’s 
courtyard, his cries by day 
and his groans by night testi- 
fying to the desperate char- 
acter of his hurts. 

By the end of the third day 
the period of mutual respite 
from the Malik’s feud had ar- 
rived.2, Men mingled freely in 
the village, and for the first time 
for weeks the rifle was carried 
slung by the principals in the 
feud. Men spoke of Sharif 
Khan’s case and shook their 
heads. It was evident that 
the skill of the local leeches 
could not save him. From 
the first Jan Dad Khan and 
his sons had counselled the 
wounded man to allow them 
to carry him to the English 
doctor at Jumrud Fort. But 
the outlaw thought of his 
liberty and the price upon his 
head. Between his clenched 
teeth he reviled his benefactors 
for their humane suggestions, 
and accused them of cupidity 
of the reward. But after the 
third night the agony con- 
quered the spirit and iron 
frame of the proud Pathan. 
His lip was bitten through, 
and his pores streamed with 
the sweat of his torment. He 
besought them to take him to 
Jumrud. In the cool of the 
evening Jan Dad and his sons 





1 British Government. 


2 One of the many strange customs among these people is the temporary 
“‘calling off” of a blood feud for the purpose of allowing the usual economies of 
an agricultural life to be proceeded with. Thus men who would have shot each 
other at sight one day may be seen fraternising on the next. The stories of cold- 
blooded and distressing atrocities on the Indian frontier, which bring this strange 
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acquiesced. They placed him 
on a lighter charpoy, and bore 
him away towards the British 
frontier. 

Another hundred yards and 
he would have been across, 
when a tall Pathan stopped 
the little procession. It was 
Daud Khan. The bearers put 
the charpoy down. Daud Khan 
did not wait even to look into 
the wounded man’s eyes, he 
just blew out his brains as he 
lay. Turning to Jan Dad he 
explained— 

“There is a lady in my 
house who preferred this car- 
rion to me!” 


There was a knock at the 
door of the Commandant’s 
room. 

“What is it, Rissaldar?” 
queried the Commandant of 
the Khyber Rifles, as the 
native officer pushed the pur- 
dah aside and saluted. 

“There is a wonderful gather- 
ing on the plain in front of the 
village of Jum; your Excel- 
lency should come and see 
it!” 

“What is it about?” 

“Your Excellency knows all 
about the affair of the popin- 
jay Sharif Khan and Daud 
Khan?” 

The Commandant nodded. 

“Good; in five minutes 
Daud Khan turns loose his 
faithless wife!” 

“Turns her loose? What do 
you mean by that, Rissaldar?” 

“Will not your Excellency 
come and see?” 

The Commandant accom- 
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main terrace of the Fort. Be- 
neath them lay the open maidan! 
which separates the curtain of 
the Fort from the village of 
Jum. The maidan was packed 
with villagers: they sat in a 
vast semicircle. Not only was 
there a huge concourse on the 
maidan, but all the women of 
the settlement seemed to be 
gathered upon the house-tops. 
It was evident that some affair 
of unusual interest was about 
to take place. 

It was all so close that the 
Commandant did not require 
his glasses. Presently there 
was a movement in the crowd. 
Two men were conducting a 
third person to the maidan. 
The Commandant rubbed his 
eyes, and then involuntarily 
unfastened his glasses. He 
had not been mistaken. A 
naked woman was being con- 
ducted to the arena. The pro- 
gress was slow, as the poor 
creature, half demented at the 
indignity thus placed upon her, 
tried to hide her overwhelming 
shame by sinking to the ground 
and crouching at her torment- 
ors’ feet. At last they brought 
her to the fringe of the maidan. 
With a wail she sank to the 
ground. A man leaned over 
her and appeared to remon- 
strate with her. She grovelled 
at his feet, and tried to hide 
her nakedness and her shame 
in the long loose folds of his 
nether garments. 

“Her husband is telling her 
that she has only to run to the 
Border to be free,” said the 
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Rissaldar grimly. And then 
he added in the same mono- 
tone, “See, she believes him, 
the fool!” 

The Rissaldar had divined 
the truth. The forlorn crea- 
ture, dazed beyond reason, be- 
lieved her husband’s words: 
that there was a haven for 
her if she faced the few yards 
to the British Border. She 
came to this conclusion just 
at the moment that the Com- 
mandant dropped his glasses, 
and excitedly cried out in 
Pushtu— 

“Great God, what brutes! 
We must stop this!” 

But the understanding had 
come too late. The girl—for 
she was barely more — gave 
one shudder, jumped nimbly 
to her feet, and darted into 
the open space with the swift- 
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ness and frenzied grace of a 
startled hare. In a moment 
Daud Khan’s Martini spoke. 
The little figure gave one 
bound in the air and fell 
nerveless on the dusty plain. 
Instantly the crowd fell upon 
the lifeless body and beat it 
out of recognition. Daud Khan 
stood on the fringe of the pack 
of village pariahs, running a 
pull-through down the barrel 
of his rifle. The Commandant 
of the Khyber Rifles, blanched 
in face and trembling like an 
aspen, could even hear his 
callous laugh as he jested with 
his neighbours. 

Thus were two more notches 
added to the stock of Daud 
Khan’s rifle; and thus was the 
honour of his house satisfied. 

The blood- money still re- 
mains unclaimed. 
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OLD VIEWS AND NEW VOTERS. 


I HEARD, in Downing’s placid street, 
(Where dwells the Mighty in his “seat’’) 
Clamour, and clap of ample feet. 


And lo! a fair but lawless horde 
Besieged the Treasury’s Prime Lord, 
And were cold-bloodedly ignored. 


They knocked the door, they rang in vain; 
They carried on as though insane; 
And some were little else than plain. 


I marked one standing in the crowd; 
Her feet were large, her voice was loud ; 
Her favour, grim and beetle-browed ; 


To whom in courteous terms I spake: 
“Damsel, what means this noise you make? 
Tell me, I beg, for goodness’ sake.”’ 


She, with the piercing siren - note 
That issues from a vapour - boat, 
Darkly replied, ‘We want to vote.” 


Thereat I said, ‘“ Nay, charmer, nay ; 
Let woman put such dreams away ; 
She has a nobler game to play. 


Hers is the mild domestic réle: 
To call, to order in the coal, 
To keep a household in control, 
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To answer notes, to ply the thread, 
To see the ‘brute’ is cleanly fed, 
Save up, and smack the baby’s head. 


Sweeting, forbear this mad demand ; 
Nor think to take a futile hand 
In things you cannot understand.” 


Her gaze sent shudders down my bones: 
“Fool,” she remarked in charnel tones; 
“Pardon,” I said, “my name is Jones.” 


Unheeding, once again she spoke: 
“Oh Fool, since woman learnt to smoke, 
She has put off the tyrant’s yoke. 


She leads a wilder, freer, lot; 
Writes novels, with a tropic plot; 
Ay, she plays Bridge, and knows what’s what. 


And woman, christened now The New, 
Has equal claims to vote with you— 
Yes, and a long chalk better too.” 


“Child,” I resumed, “though I admit 
That woman may have learnt a bit, 
I still repeat, she—is—not—fit. 


For, be her knowledge small or great, 
One thing she lacks, at any rate: 
She cannot ratiocinate. 


Her mind is not as man’s. With his, 
He argues out his policies ; 
She merely says, ‘Because it is;’” 
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I said again, “ Nay, sweeting, nay ; 
This is no game for you to play; 
Far from it. Quite the other way.” 


She, with a demoniac grin, 
Shrilled, high above the surging din, 
“Exactly! That’s where we come in! 


To reel a Shibboleth off pat, 
To stick, through thick and thin, to that, 
To contradict all others fiat. 


These are the very master - tricks 
Of patriots—then wherefore mix 
Argument up with politics?” 


Feeling a momentary lack 
Of anything to answer back, 
I started on another tack. 


“Though dialectically keen, 
She is too gullible, too green, 
To work th’ Imperial machine. 


The sudden creature loves to act 
On impulse, quite apart from fact ; 
She does not ask to be exact; 


Tell her a lie that wrings the heart ; 
And, once you give that lie a start, 
Over will go the apple-cart.” 


And she this crushing answer gave: 
“ Ay, e’en as man, the true, the brave, 
Voted to free the Chinese slave!” 
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Then, while I madly strove to frame 
Some answer that was not too lame, 
A blessed interruption came. 


The Mighty, in the cause of peace, 
With view to make the riot cease, 
Had telephoned for the police. 


And thus the throng were put to rout. 
Some were run in; with one hoarse shout, 
My charmer fled—to bail them out. 


O Gaunt and Grim! But once we met. 
I feel your views are wrong, and yet, 
I sympathise, O Suffragette ; 


Knowing that, if you back your plea 
With common-sense and repartee, 
You won’t get much from Canny B. 


J. K. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SENTIMENTALITY OF TO-DAY—A DECAY IN MANNERS—-PLATO FOR 
THE FASHIONABLE—THE MODERN SOPHIST—MR CARNEGIE AS AN 
ARBITER OF LETTERS—AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS—-LITERATURE AND 
ADVERTISEMENT—‘ A MODERN SYMPOSIUM.’ 


To those who study con- 
temporary history in_ the 
journals and in the debates 
of Parliament it must be 
evident that we have gone 
back suddenly to the senti- 
mentality of another age. 
Once again words seem far 
more precious than deeds. 
The policy of Tom Paine and 
Charles James Fox has been 
revived with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. A good heart, 
we are told, is a far better 
protection against our enemies 
than armaments by land or 
sea. To subordinate the needs 
of the Empire to an imagin- 
ary freedom is as little dis- 
honourable to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago, and the 
conclusion is obvious that hist- 
ory is recurrent like the tides. 
And now, as always, there is 
mixed up with this blatant 
sentimentality a shrewd love of 
gain. Bleat and boodle are the 
watchwords of our present gov- 
ernors. Noble sentiments for 
all, and something solid for our- 
selves—that is the programme 
(or program, as they prefer 
to call it) before Parliament. 
It is not a pleasant prospect, 
nor is it only politics that is 
affected by this change of view 
and purpose. The social cur- 
rency also is debased, and wher- 
ever we look we see the baleful 
influence of the democracy. 





In all countries and in all 
ages democracy has worn the 
same aspect. Cruel in deed, 
sentimental in word, it has 
ever brought with it vul- 
garity and ruin. Above all, 
it is characterised by an abso- 
lute lack of humour. If only 
it could laugh, how much 
misery and wickedness it would 
save the world! But it cannot 
laugh. It repeats an ancient 
proverb with a smileless sol- 
emnity, and believes that it is 
doing good. Those who con- 
duct the democrats to the pit 
of folly, which lies in front of 
them, fondly believe that a 
resolution of the House of 
Commons is efficacious. They 
confuse the practical world 
with a debating society, and 
they pretend that a stirring, 
tear- provoking oration may 
achieve something. How, then, 
should they laugh, these demo- 
crats? They can detect no 
incongruity anywhere. Even 
when a member of the House, 
who bears the characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon name of Hilaire 
Belloc, protests by precept 
openly (and unconsciously by 
practice) against the domina- 
tion of the foreigner, nobody 
laughs. The absurdity is lost 
in a throbbing head and a pious 
conviction. And those who 
cannot laugh know not how to 
live. Manners decay with the 
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growth of morosity. Gravity 
is supposed to excuse the last 
outrage upon custom and tradi- 
tion. The silly subterfuge that 
a man’s heart is in the right 
place condones the evident fact 
that his voice and foot are al- 
ways in the wrong place. And 
those adventurous travellers 
who have seen the House of 
Commons governed by working 
men and aliens, bring us 
back sad news. Politeness is 
gone with wisdom. LEven 
maiden speeches are inter- 
rupted with hoots and groans ; 
Ministers who have grown old 
in the service of their country 
are insulted by novices whose 
knowledge is limited by catch- 
words, and statesmen who have 
given their lives to a cause are 
impeached by bunglers whose 
heroism is limited by Satur- 
day’s market and a cheap 
edition of Morley’s ‘Life of 
Cobden.’ 

But this decay of manners 
in the House of Commons does 
not come upon us without a 
corresponding decay in the 
country. A carelessness in 
demeanour, a pertness of 
tongue, disgrace society as 
they disgrace Parliament. 
The old-fashioned respect for 
age and service has long since 
been forgotten. To-day every- 
body is as good as his neigh- 
bour, or better, and the doc- 
trine of equality is busy level- 
ling down the ancient emin- 
ences. One thing only seems 
worthy of worship among the 
apostles of human equality, 
and that is success. It seems 
a paradox that they who be- 
lieve the scavenger the equal 
of the poet should none the 
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less worship the under-secre- 
tary or the popular novelist 
who advertises himself. But 
so it is. Advertisement is 
success, and success is adver- 
tisement; and he who catches 
the attention of a big circula- 
tion is a big man. After all, 
is there not something demo- 
cratic in a big circulation? 
And is there not a kind of 
egoism in the worship of an- 
other man’s press - notices ? 
Does not the worshipper think 
that he also will be noticed by 
the press, if only he make him- 
self conspicuous or ridiculous? 

And thus it is that the poli- 
tical tinker who “gets on” is 
our modern hero, and the 
respect which he wins absolves 
both him and his admirers from 
good manners. Courtesies are 
either neglected or are grudg- 
ingly given. Go where you 
will, in train or omnibus, in 
country road or busy street, 
and you will find a nonchalance 
and absence of consideration 
which are supposed to be a 
proof of sturdy independence. 
But the independence is built 
upon a false intelligence, a false 
education. The common smat- 
tering provided by our Board 
schools is taken for culture; 
and the labouring man, whose 
children learn what the County 
Councils are amiably pleased 
to call “French,” is unwilling 
to till the earth. Nor is this 
love of smattering confined to 
one class. It runs through all, 
and it will, if it be encour- 
aged, involve us in ruin. 
When we look back upon 
the election, when we con- 
template the triumph of the 
working-man, we are apt to 
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overlook one of its causes. The 
proximate causes are evident; 
the ultimate causes are ob- 
scure. Yet we are sure that 
one of them is the submission 
of the so-called educated classes 
to the domination of fashion. 
No country has a better govern- 
ment than it deserves, and why 
should we have a good Govern- 
ment when we do not disdain 
sham ideals, sham views, and 
sham culture ? 

Wherever you look you will 
find men and women supporting 
causes or sitting at the feet of 
preachers wholly unworthy 
their regard. The instances 
of human folly are so many 
and so gross, that it is difficult 
to choose between them; but 
there is one which we have 
not been permitted to over- 
look. For some weeks a Hun- 
garian gentleman, called Dr 
Emil Reich, has been lecturing 
upon what he is pleased to call 
“Plato.” What he means by 
“Plato” we do not pretend to 
know; but, if we may judge 
by the reports which appear in 
&@ newspaper, it is some patent 
product, whose name is framed 
on the model of Sapolio. We 
are not sure whether it will 
wash clothes or whether it 
makes home happy; but it 
certainly gives the lecturer an 
opportunity of aimless chatter, 
which he does not neglect. 
But the pathetic element in the 
comedy is that the smart ladies 
and fashionable young men, 
who attend Dr Reich’s lectures 
and assiduously take notes, 
seem to think that they are 
gaining some knowledge of an 
Athenian philosopher. With- 
out protest they hear the slang 
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word “Platonic” applied to 
love in a sense that no Greek 
and no Englishman with the 
rudiments of education would 
understand. Without protest 
they hear their lecturer boast 
that once upon a time he 
smiled a quiet Socratic smile, 
Without protest they listen 
while the name of one of the 
greatest men of all the ages 
is made an excuse for foolish 
talk and flippant repartee. 
And so Plato suggests Marie 
Corelli, and the lecturer is 
asked why Marie Corelli’s 
books have so large a sale? 
And the Platonist, doubtless 
with his quiet Socratic smile, 
quotes an extract from a pub- 
lisher’s account-book, and de- 
clares, in a wild outburst of 
originality, that she appeals to 
the middle class. Cannot you 
hear the loud laughter which 
greeted this briiliant sally— 
echoing not merely in the lofty 
halls of a Mayfair hotel, but 
down the ages? And if Marie 
Corelli be middle-class, where 
shall we place our modern 
Socrates? And what, in the 
name of cheap culture, has it 
all to do with Plato? The 
indelicacy which sets great 
names upon little things is a 
sad part of our prevailing folly, 
and maybe our Members of 
Parliament are no worse than 
the people whom they rep- 
resent. As for Dr Reich, we 
cannot reproach him. If he 
can manage to find an audi- 
ence, by all means let him 
make the best of it. We could 
even respect him a little if 
we were quite sure that he 
babbled with his tongue in 
his cheek. After all, he is 
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but a modern sample of the 
sophist who in ancient times 
“travelled” in sophistry as 
our bagmen “travel” in soap, 
and made what profit he 
might out of it. But what 
shall we say of his auditors, 
who sit in cold blood, with 
notebook in hand, while he 
flashes a quiet smile and dis- 
cusses Miss Marie Corelli in 
the name of Plato? For 
them there is no excuse — 
not even the excuse of gain. 
They are merely approaching 
“culture” by the same path 
which is trodden by the sad 
country louts who patter 
French as it is taught by 
the County Council. 

And then, as part of the vast 
conspiracy which urges all men 
to interfere in the business of 
others, we find Mr Carnegie 
offering some thousands of dol- 
lars in order to debauch the 
spelling of the English tongue. 
How he intends to purchase bad 
spelling as he might purchase 
pig-iron is uncertain. But 
in any case it would be better 
for him to stick to his ledger 
and leave the spelling - book 
alone. Nor is it easy to dis- 
cern his motive. Malice might 
suggest that, being unable to 
spell himself, he wishes to re- 
duce all men to his own level 
of doubt. But perhaps he does 
not entertain the same dislike 
for the English tongue as he 
once professed for “ college- 
made” men. Already he has 
made great sacrifices for the 
literature which he patronises, 
and for the learning which he 
is said to despise. There are 
few towns in England upon 
whom he has not thrust a 
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superfluous library, and he must 
find it not a little humiliating 
that the contents of these libra- 
ries bear the indelible mark of 
traditional orthography. Hap- 
pily a long purse does not make 
a dictator of letters, and not 
all Mr Carnegie’s money-bags 
will persuade the world to re- 
nounce its habit of correct spell- 
ing. But his folly is to have 
interfered in what does not 
concern him. He is neither a 
philologist nor a man of letters, 
and he would be wiser if he 
left alone an intricate subject 
which he clearly does not under- 
stand. We believe that at 
Pittsburg iron or steel en- 
grosses his mind. Why is he 
not content to be an expert 
in them? And what would 
he think of us if without so 
much as by his leave we under- 
took to explain the smelting of 
iron or the making of steel? 
Wherever we look, then, we 
may observe the same process 
of worsening and cheapening. 
What is the trade of letters, for 
instance, but a scramble for a 
momentary notoriety? In the 
old days, when few books were 
published, a sound and scholarly 
work had some chance of being 
read and appreciated. To-day 
the life of a book is not much 
longer than the life of a news- 
paper. Allis descending to the 
level of journalism, and «a 
masterpiece is lucky if it sur- 
vive its birth for a brief three 
weeks. Whose is the fault? 
The public’s, we suppose. At 
any rate it is not always 
the publisher’s, whose worst 
sin is the temerity wherewith 
he sticks to a speculative busi- 
ness. Ever since the world 
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began publishers and authors 
have been on the same amiable 
relations as the wolves and the 
lambs. We all remember that 
Barabbas was a publisher, and 
we have heard from publishers 
that even poets have proved 
themselves hard men of busi- 
ness. Who, then, shall accom- 
modate this ancient quarrel? 
Mr Adam Lorimer has done 
his best to patch it up in 
‘The Author’s Progress’ (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood & Sons), 
a work which, professing to 
be “the literary book of the 
road,” is both humorous and 
good-humoured. If it were 
read by those about to become 
authors it might check them in 
an unprofitable and thankless 
career. But we are not sure 
that it will fall into the right 
hands, and we know that 
those who fondly believe that 
they are born to write will 
write in spite of hardship and 
failure. 

However, Mr Lorimer has 
exposed the mechanism of 
writing and publishing with a 
light hand and in an engaging 
style. He has pictured the 
perplexity of the publisher, the 
incompetence of the publisher’s 
reader, and the wounded arro- 
gance of the author. Perhaps 
he does scanty justice to the 
publisher’s reader, who, in spite 
of his many and obvious short- 
comings, does effectually close 
the door against much rubbish. 
But he is sound and wise in 
his exposition of the publisher’s 
difficulties. The publisher, it is 
plain, is not a philanthropist. 
He does not take an expensive 
office merely to do good. Like 
all other men of business, he 
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wants to make the best of hig 
bargain, and to turn a danger- 
ous speculation into a certain 
profit. And the author, also, 
will be wise to clear his mind 
of all cant, and to regard his 
craft in the same light as the 
law or the church. If he pro. 
vides what the public wants, 
he will grow rich. If he does 
not, he will starve, and the 
certainty of posthumous fame 
will not fill his belly. Perhaps 
at the outset it would be as 
well if he made up his mind 
at what he is aiming. If he 
writes merely to please himself 
or his friends, he will possibly 
achieve a masterpiece; but he 
will not be able to buy fur- 
coats and motor cars. If, on 
the other hand, he is clever 
enough to gauge the public 
taste, he will surely be for- 
gotten in a year or two; but 
in the meantime he will be 
privileged to run up and down 
the world, arrogant and warmly 
covered, and to scatter destruc- 
tion among those less fortunate 
than himself. 

Unhappily for us all there 
are bad publishers as well as 
bad authors. No writer can 
resent being an instrument of 
speculation before he has 
arrived at the boundaries of 
fame or notoriety. But every 
author, however inexpert, may 
protest against unequal treat- 
ment; and we wish Mr Lor- 
imer had added another chap- 
ter concerning the nefarious 
Barabbas. As a rule, his 
career is brief as it is inglor- 
ious; but it is interesting 
while it lasts, and as Mr 
Thackeray proved many years 
ago, it is easily susceptible of 
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humorous treatment. But the 
truth is, writing has become 
so mightily complicated a busi- 
ness that it is wonderful that 
either publishers or authors 
survive. Once upon a time 
the process was simple. A 
man wrote a book, and, if he 
could persuade a publisher to 
face the enterprise, he had it 
printed and distributed by the 
simple means known to him. 
To-day all is changed. There 
are a thousand interests to be 
conciliated. Reviewers, ad- 
vertisement-canvassers, travel- 
lers, librarians, and a whole 
army of intelligent persons 
come between the author and 
his public. What wonder is 
it, therefore, that when a 
settlement is made there is 
precious little left for the man 
who after all is the only be- 
getter of the whole business? 
And may be it is some consol- 
ation for the man who has 
written a book to reflect that 
he has given employment to 
innumerable camp - followers. 
To us, we freely confess, this 
reflection brings no comfort ; 
but there are those in the 
world who find a satisfaction 
in conferring benefits, even 
when they miss their own 
share of the profit. 

But the author’s real mis- 
fortune is that the art of read- 
ing books is being rapidly lost. 
The journals and the cheaper 
magazines have won the battle. 
Perhaps the American was not 
altogether mistaken who said 
that had Shakespeare been 
living to-day he would be 
found in a newspaper office. 
If he were not found there, he 
might be found writing “ads” 
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—a profession which, we are 
informed, is now followed by 
all the “brainiest” young men 
in America. It was a great 
invention, wasn’t it, to bring 
literature to aid in the distribu- 
tion of soap and tobacco and 
toffy? Look at the advertise- 
ment pages of the American 
magazines, which still reserve 
a few sheets in the midst of 
their advertisements for what 
is called “literary matter,” 
and you will discover where 
the best brains of the New 
World are employed. How, in- 
deed, can mere literature stand 
against the encroachment of 
the advertiser? Even the best 
of it is too often a mere peg 
upon which may be hung the 
announcement of a new pill or 
a patent soap. And we can- 
not believe that the brainiest 
author of to-day is half so 
brainy as the “ad-writer ” who 
forces a callous public to pur- 
chase the thing that it does 
not want. At any rate he is 
not half so well paid, and why 
should he be more pbhilan- 
thropic than the publisher? 
Mr Lorimer takes a gloomy 
view of the future, and we 
entirely agree with him. 
“ Henceforward,” he says, “it 
is to be feared the Writer who 
writes because he has thought 
profoundly, or had _ visions 
which seem to him inspirations, 
will be heard of no more. 
There is no Publisher for him; 
a little longer and there will 
be no Magazine for him... . 
A halfpenny for your thoughts 
has become a literal bargain. 
It is a halfpenny age. One 
halfpenny buys the highest 
thought of the time; for a 
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penny you get the same quality 
of thought on slightly better 
paper ; and for threepence still 
the same thought on still better 
paper, and the whole range of 
literature placed at your dis- 
posal into the bargain.” That, 
we fear, is a fair statement of 
the case. And in all this, 
what has the poor author to 
do? Even if he do what the 
author of ‘Orion’ did, and sell 
his masterpiece for a farthing, 
he would not be sure of readers. 
Two courses only are open to 
him. Either he must embrace 
another profession, and culti- 
vate the Muses in his leisure, 
content with the little oatmeal 
that they bring him, or he must 
throw himself (if he be suffici- 
ently “brainy ’’) into the ranks 
of the “ad-writers,’ and live 
on champagne and oysters for 
the rest of his life. 

And yet, is there not still 
some small satisfaction in good 
work worthily accomplished ? 
If the author, without hope of 
immediate reward, gives the 
best that is in him to give, 
shall he not take some pride 
and pleasure in the gift? 
We are foolish enough and 
old - fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that he also has his re- 
ward—not in the same shape 
as that in which the reward 
comes to those who really 
belong to this age of noisy 
advertisement and patent medi- 
cines. No, he finds his reward 
in the joy of self-expression, in 
the pride of wisdom. And of 
this reward none can deprive 
him; and maybe, when the 
profit and loss of life are 
reckoned up, he will be more 
fortunate even than the spoiled 
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child of fortune,—the writer of 
advertisements. For soap ig 
forgotten, and even pills pall, 
But a single page, written with 
toil and tossed aside by an 
eager, greedy age, may yet 
survive all the cunning and all 
the rhetoric of those sophists 
whose literary achievement it 
is, not to prove the worse the 
better argument, but to force 
men to buy tons of rubbish 
which are obviously and em- 
phatically useless to them. 


In the midst of controversy 
concerning politics, literature, 
and life, it is pleasant to turn 
to a book so wisely detached 
from party as Mr G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s ‘Modern Syn- 
posium’ (Johnson & Ince), 
Mr Dickinson is not one who 
will ever cure the evils which 
beset the world; he does not 
even propose a remedy. But 
he has set before us, with 
singular benignity and fairness, 
the remedies which others pro- 
pose. Though his book recalls, 
in form at least, ‘The New 
Republic,’ Mr Dickinson has 
neither the light hand nor the 
sense of picturesqueness which 
distinguished Mr Mallock. He 
is austere in style and tempera- 
ment alike. He puts before us 
in a cool grey light the repre- 
sentatives of all views and all 
parties. As men his person- 
ages do not exist. Individually 
they are of no interest. They 
speak with a phantom voice 
the words of others. But they 
speak with good sense and 
moderation, and as we follow 
their orations we discover some 
of the follies and misunder- 
standings which confuse even 
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some wise and sincere rulers of 
the State. . 

Though the personages in 
Mr Dickinson’s ‘Symposium’ 
might be identified, the in- 
genuity required for the pro- 
cess would be wasted. We 
are content to take his states- 
men and philosophers as rep- 
resentatives of opinion, and no 
more. Here, for instance, is 
the Gladstonian point of view 
expressed without the ran- 
cour to which we are accus- 
tomed :— 

“Yes,” says the Liberal Minister, 
“T am not ashamed to say it, I trust 
the People! What should I trust, if 
I could not trust them? What else 
is a nation but an assemblage of the 
talents, the capacities, the virtues of 
the citizens of whom it is composed ? 
To utilise those talents, to evoke 
those capacities, to offer scope and 
opportunity to those virtues, must 
be the end and purpose of every 
great and generous policy; and to 
that end, up to the measure of my 
powers, I have striven to minister, 
not rashly, I . nor with im- 
patience, bat in the spirit of a sober 
and assured faith.” 


There, clearly expressed, is 
the ancient creed of the 
Liberals—not the Liberal creed 
of to-day, which is bounded by 
class-interest and greed, but 
the Liberal creed as it was 
enunciated by Gladstone and 
his followers. The fact that 
it is already out of date shows 
how rapidly we have been 
moving during the last de- 
cade of years, and how much 
farther we may be expected 
to travel on the road of what, 
by a sad irony, is called 
Reform. 

Still happier is Mr Dickin- 
son’s presentation of the Tory 
case, as it might have been 
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stated by Disraeli in his grim- 
mest and soberest mood :— 


“To my restricted vision,” says his 
representative Tory, “placed as I am 
upon the earth, iso facts obtrude 
themselves with a capricious particu- 
larity which defies my powers of gen- 
eralisation. And that, perhaps, is the 
reason why I attached myself to the 
rty to which I have the honour to 
long. For it is, I think, the party 
which sees things as they are, —as 
they are, that is, to mere human 
vision. Rememhan, in his haste, has 
called us the party of reaction. I 
would rather say we are the party of 
realism. We have in view not Man, 
but Englishmen ; not ideal politics, 
but the British Constitution; not 
political economy, but the actual 
course of our trade. Through this 
great forest of fact, this tangle of old 
and new, these secular oaks, sturdy 
shrubs, beautiful parasitic creepers, 
we move with a prudent diffidence, 
following the old tracks, endeavour- 
ing to keep them open, but hesitating 
to cut new routes till we are clear as 
to the goal for which we are asked to 
sacrifice our finest timber.” 


Where shall you find a 
juster, fairer statement of 
Toryism than that? The 
party of realism is a defini- 
tion which suits the facts of 
history, and which we are 
willing to accept in pride and 
good faith. 

Admirable also is Mr Dickin- 
son’s description of the austere 
socialism which would deprive 
all citizens of liberty for their 
own good, and which would 
“pigeon-hole” religion, litera- 
ture, and art, in the firm con- 
viction that “‘if these are really 
normal and fruitful functions 
they cannot fail, like other 
functions, to profit by such 
treatment.” And better still 
is the righteously indignant 
reply of the Anarchist, who 
hates the strait waistcoat, 
20 
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whether it be applied to men 
or to States. He, indeed, puts 
the case for individualism with 
an admirable vigour :— 


“ As the power of the State grows,” 
says he, “the energy of the spirit 
dwindles. . . . If ever the activity of 
the State should extend through and 
through to every department of life, 
the universal ease and comfort which 
may thus be disseminated throughout 
society will have been purchased 
dearly at the price of the soul. The 
denizens of that city will be fed, 
housed, and clothed to P ee a ; 
only—and it is a serious drawback— 
only they will be dead.” 


There is the cause of socialism 
in a phrase, and we know not 
where it is better set forth. 
But as we read Mr Dickin- 
son’s book we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves on one fact— 
that we are not governed by 
views. Here, for instance, are 
the opinions of every party in 
the State, and we should be 
sorry to subscribe to any of 
them save to the plain and 
honest statement of Toryism. 
And Toryism is to-day in a 
hopeless minority. At the same 
time, we may take courage at 
the reflection that the views of 
the others are immaterial, They 
have but the remotest touch 
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with practical life or practical 
politics. We are never likely 
to be by habit or profession 
either anarchists or socialists, 
The spirit of compromise which 
animates our Government will 
see to it that an extreme 
course is never followed. The 
socialist will be found nicely to 
balance the anarchist, and the 
vain idealist will soon discover 
that the mere formality of 
Parliament will compel him to 
put his ambitions back again 
into his pocket. And for this 
reason—because the machine is 
more powerful than those who 
work it—we regard the antics 
of socialists and anarchists 
alike with an equal mind. Re- 
action is the inevitable result 
of what optimists call progress, 
and despite the folly and in- 
solence of incompetent Min- 
isters, England will not be 
sacrificed to vague theories or 
half-understood ideals. What 
is hideously wrong to-day will 
presently be made right, and 
in a few years we shall look 
back upon this time of dis- 
honour with regret, of course, 
but without rancour, and with 
the good hope that comes of 
an assured future. 
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INFANTILIA QUADAM. 


I po not think that I am 
naturally of a jealous disposi- 
tion. Least of all would it 
occur to me to be jealous of my 
own child. And yet, when it 
came to turning out the other 
day a huge cupboard full of 
toys, used and unused, which 
had been showered upon her, 
now, alas! long ago, by uncles, 
aunts, cousins, and friends 
galore, I could not help re- 
membering how few by com- 
parison had ever fallen to my 
lot, and how short-lived had 
been the joy of those that 
appealed tome most. It really 
was not that my daughter had 
hoarded her treasures more 
carefully, or even preserved 
them better. For a few of 
those which I unearthed were 
in a state of woful dilapida- 
tion. But the ordinary process 
of wear and tear tells more 
hardly on the condition of the 
few than of the many. A 
single toy in my own case was 
supposed to do duty for a long 
time. For uncles and aunts 
were scarce, nor was I myself 
either a girl or an only child. 
Now and again, to be sure, my 
toyless condition was due to 
anatomical longings and desire 
for research. The noise of my 
drum amused me, but on the 
second or third day I wanted 
to know where the noise really 
came from and looked inside ; 
a small musical-box lasted out 
a@ whole month, at the end of 
which time curiosity induced 
me to try and ascertain why 
the stupid thing would insist 


upon always playing “Home, 
Sweet Home”; the interior 
economy of a lamb that 
squeaked had to be examined 
in order that I might more 
clearly understand what the 
creature had to squeak about. 
But then again I was singu- 
larly unfortunate. For did not 
the stars in their courses fight 
against me, even to the de- 
priving me untimely of my 
choicest treasure, my Noah’s 
Ark? Alas for my bran-new 
Noah’s Ark! the one and only 
gift of an aunt who, I am sure, 
in her heart of hearts loathed 
little boys, but had pangs of 
conscience in my case, only to 
be relieved by the gift of a 
Noah’s Ark that ran on wheels! 
When I recall its melancholy 
end I could shed tears to-day. 


**Cum subit illius tristissima noctis 


imago 
Labitur ex oculis jam quoque gutta 
meis.” 


True, the mishap was in the 
daytime, but no matter. For 
there a few days ago, in full 
evidence, with Noah and “them 
other Saints,” as my old nurse 
called them, and a complete 
tale of animals, stood my 
daughter’s Ark, almost the 
ditto of my own, to remind me 
of one of the saddest hours of 
my existence. 

My Ark, I remember it so 
well, came on a Friday, late in 
the afternoon—so late, indeed, 
that before I could properly 
explore the contents I was 
hustled off to bed weeping, and 
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could only be consoled by hav- 
ing Mrs Shem and a weirdly- 
coloured cat put to sleep under 
my pillow. It is almost an 
anachronism to speak of the 
lady as Mrs Shem, as at the 
time that she was packed 
under my pillow her name had 
not been decided upon. But 
she was duly christened on 
the next morning, when I put 
out all the animals in pairs 
and felt like a second Adam 
among the creatures in the 
garden of Eden. Noah I 
picked out instanter. For, 
considering my tender years, 
I had a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the virtues and vices 
of the patriarchs, how and 
whence derived I do not pro- 
fess to remember. Perhaps, 
though, from the First Lessons 
in church. For I went to 
church pretty regularly at a 
preposterously early age, and 
the only things that really 
interested me then were the 
clerk’s Amens and the First 
Lesson. I used to get scolded 
after service for trying to pipe 
out Amen as loud as the clerk, 
to the infinite amusement of 
the congregation. 

And then my nurse had told 
me, by way, doubtless, of a 
warning, or it may have been 
apropos of the village carrier, 
that “folks as got tipsy had 
red noses.” Sol put two and 
two together and decided that 
the gentleman with a very 
red nose, who was arrayed in 
sombre brown, must be Noah ; 
and as my animals, human and 
otherwise, went in pairs, the 
sombre-brown lady without a 
red nose had to be Mrs Noah. 
When in due course the yellow- 
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dressed pair were pronounced 
to be Mr and Mrs Shem, the 
red Mr and Mrs Ham, and the 
blue Mr and Mrs Japheth, I 
was more of a prophet than I 
knew myself to be. For have 
we not lately heard rather too 
much of the yellow Asiatic? 
Do we not win the “red red” 
gold from Africa? Is not all 
Europe inclined to look blue 
when our “War Lord” is well 
on the rampage? 

Saturday, then, was a thor- 
oughly happy day—one, indeed, 
to be marked with white chalk, 
For my lessons were omitted 
in the morning in order that I 
might play with my Noah’s 
Ark; and the only drawback 
to a full and perfect bliss was 
that I was lugged out for my 
daily walk instead of being 
allowed to spend quite the 
whole day on the nursery floor 
in the fascinating occupation 
of sorting my animals. 

On Sunday, church as usual, 
no animals, permission to play 
with the human images only, 
because, said my nurse, “See- 
ing as they were saints, there 
can’t be no harm, Master 
George, in your standing them 
up on the table and watching 
on ’em.” 

A comparatively happy Sun- 
day, then, and a very interest- 
ing Lesson, though it was a pity 
as it turned out that quite so 
much was said about the per- 
formances of Jehu. 

“And now, Master George,” 
suggested the nurse in the 
course of the afternoon, “‘set 
yourself down in a chair like 
a good boy and read your 
Sunday book.” 

The substitution of a Sun- 
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day book for a child’s inno- 
cent amusements was part of 
the order of the Sabbatarian 
age when I was in the nursery. 
The reading, however, being 
more or less left to my dis- 
cretion, seldom seemed to pall 
upon me, and on that par- 
ticular Sunday, of course, I 
read and re-read the story of 
the Ark and its final resting 
upon Mount Ararat. And as 
I read my mind was filled with 
vain imaginings and plannings, 
such as would have turned my 
good nurse’s head grey on the 
spot had she been gifted to 
divine them. For it entered 
into my heart that I knew of 
a tolerably large “surface of 
waters” in the orchard pond, 
and a mud-heap therein that 
might serve for Mount Ararat. 
And being at times impatient 
of female control, and already 
possessed with some confidence 
in my fleetness of foot and 
powers of outstripping as well 
as outwitting the rather 
cumbrous Mary, who com- 
monly took me for a walk, I 
had made up my mind by 
hook or by crook to give 
Noah’s Ark a trial trip on 
the pond on Monday. 

Alas! for the fallacy of 
human expectation ! 

Alas! too, for that earnest 
attention to the Church Lesson, 
and for the ill-timed appear- 
ance of Jehu! 

For Monday proved to be 
a soaking wet day, and the 
launch of the Ark upon the 
face of the waters promised 
to be indefinitely postponed. 
Twenty-four hours is a long 
waiting-time when a child’s 
hopes are concerned. Too 
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long for me, anyhow; the 
suspense was intolerable. 
Happy thought! Why not 


make the trial trips on land? 
why not in 4 persond 
emulate the feat of Jehu? 
There were all the parapher- 
nalia ready to hand, an Ark 
even better equipped than 
Noah’s own Ark,—for mine ran 
upon wheels, and there was a 
convenient hole whereto string 
for draught purposes could be 
attached—the string itself with 
which the parcel had been tied 
up, and which had been im- 
prudently left on the mantel- 
piece by the nurse. There was 
only wanting a draught animal. 
I thought it all out to myself, 
and—for when I had taken 
nurse into my confidence I had 
too often found myself griev- 
ously disappointed—I kept my 
thoughts religiously to myself. 
That draught animal? To be 
sure there was Fury, the house- 
dog, now and again, when 
there were neither rats to be 
hunted nor bones to be buried, 
inclined to be my boon com- 
panion. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, I had good cause to 
remember that Fury had con- 
scientious objections to having 
his tail tampered with, and 
preferred the argument of the 
teeth to passive resistance. So 
I reluctantly abandoned the 
idea of enlisting Fury for the 
occasion. Why not try the 
nursery cat, a far more easy- 
tempered animal, and one that 
rather enjoyed being pulled 
about than otherwise? The 
nursery cat it should be, on the 
first convenient opportunity, 
when my nurse, that is, re- 
tired to perform her toilet for 
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the midday meal, and I was 
temporarily left to my own 
devices. Right under that 
unsuspicious woman’s nose I 
prepared my harness, even 
winning credit by reason of 
my unwonted quietness. 

“Bless his little heart!” re- 
marked the nurse to good- 
natured Mary, who peeped 
into the nursery to see how 
Master George was killing time 
on a wet day, “‘he’ve done his 
bit of lesson, and there he sets 
as good as gold a-playing with 
his string.” 

I played with my string to 
some purpose, too, having been 
long since initiated into the art 
of making loop-knots by my 
then constant ally the gar- 
dener. There were three loops 
in all, one for each of the cat’s 
hind-legs and one for the tail, 
and on the instant that the 
nurse’s back was turned I was 
ready to adjust them. Having 
fastened one end of the string 
to the Noah’s Ark, I ap- 
proached the cat, as she lay 
before the fire, with words of 
soft persuasion. 

“Poor little puttikins!” and 
I insidiously tickled her stom- 
ach. She responded to my 
blandishments in her usual 
way, by turning over on her 
back and lazily stretching her 
legs and waving her tail. Not 
Isaac himself could have been 
@ more docile victim. But 
bother the nurse! Why did 
she come back so soon on 
that day? For I had barely 
got my loops properly ad- 
justed, and the cat had hardly 
begun to wonder what new 
game I was playing with her, 
when the door opened. 
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“Goodness gracious, Master 
George! What ever have you 
got to along with my cat?” 

Now or never, I felt, was the 
time for action—before, indeed, 
my string was confiscated. 

“I’m Jehu, the son of Nim- 
shi,” I announced, and, by way 
of emphasising the assertion, 
gave the cat a gentle hint to 
be moving with my one re- 
maining battledore, the best 
apology for a whip I could 
find. Up jumped the startled 
animal, and then—as the knots 
tightened and she felt the 
strain—one piercing miaow! 
and off she went. No further 
exertion on Jehu’s part was 
required. Never did chariot 
travel more furiously. Helter- 
skelter through the nursery 
door, and apparently through 
the nurse herself — certainly 
through her petticoats; along 
a short passage which led to 
the back-stairs; clatter clatter 
down the uncarpeted stairs; 
through the kitchen, where the 
cook, who was dishing up 
potatoes, promptly dropped her 
saucepan; through the scul- 
lery; into the back yard and 
over the low back wall: fear 
lending wings to her feet, 
banging out the slide of the 
Ark and shedding a trail of 
birds and beasts behind her— 
thus and thus fled that usually 
most sedate and sober-minded 
animal. 

And my Ark accompanied 
her, never to return. She, it 
is true, only absented herself 
for three days, but my treasured 
toy vanished into space. It 
was poor fun having Mr Shem, 
the widow Ham, and an odd- 
job collection of shattered 
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beasts and birds, with no 
permanent home to shelter 
them. What did I care about 
the giraffe and the duck and 
Mrs Noah which the gardener 
picked up in the lane on his 
way home to his dinner? My 
Ark was gone, and with it 
the joyous expectation of float- 
ing it upon the pond. It had 
foundered, with three parts of 
its crew, on the trial trip over 
the overland route. I mourned 
not a little over the temporary 
disappearance of the cat; but 
indignation fairly mastered sor- 
row when she did reappear 
without bringing the Ark with 
her. Besides,— 


“When pain and anguish rack the 
brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Pain and anguish indeed racked 
my brow, but I could easily 
have dispensed with the 
angelic ministrations — else- 
where ! 

I did not entirely get over 
the loss of my Ark until an 
elder brother going to school 
left me by way of a parting 
legacy the remnants of his large 
army of tin soldiers. My recol- 
lection is that the forces thus 
placed at my disposal resembled 
those of “le méchant Tom” 
rather than of “le bon Toto.” 
Quite one-half were hors de 
combat altogether, the amount 
of amputations that had taken 
place suggesting the idea that 
they had been through a long 
and arduous campaign minus 
the assistance of an efficient 
medical staff. Many, too, of 
those who could stand up and 
take their place in the ranks 
were either short of shields— 


parmulis non bene relictis—or 
displayed bayonets deprived of 
the business end. Most of the 
cavalry bestrode, or affected to 
bestride with a single leg, tail- 
less steeds, and only one of some 
half-dozen trumpeters had re- 
tained histrumpet. But, happy 
in the possession of an army of 
any kind, I was in no mood to 
look too carefully into the 
mouth of my gift horse. And 
with a little arrangement and 
some recruiting—for welcome 
benefactions now and again 
supplied new regiments — I 
found that, when I had posted 
my cripples’ brigade as a sort 
of reserve in the far distance, 
I soon had quite a formidable 
army in the field, with which 
I played happily for a full year. 
At the end of that period a 
boy visitor, who knew more 
about those matters than I did, 
let me into the dangerous secret 
that where a tin soldier is con- 
cerned cremation is the most 
interesting and efficacious form 
of surgery. And after I had 
had the pleasure of watching a 
one-legged Zouave shrivel into 
nothing on the hob, I was en- 
couraged to make a holocaust 
of the whole non - effective 
brigade. In this way, where 
fresh casualties occurred daily, 
my army literally melted away 
till nothing was left except the 
commander-in-chief and two 
pieces of serviceable ordnance 
which discharged peas. The 
commander - in - chief, being 
rather a useless party without 
his army, was, with all due for- 
mality, interred in my flower- 
garden, but the guns I kept. 
What with supplies com- 
mandeered from cook and gar- 
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dener there was no lack of 
ammunition, and in the absence 
of soldiers to shoot at the 
nursery cat was occasionally 
requisitioned to play the part 
of a movable target. Judging 
from the regularity with which 
she kittened, the exercise did 
her good, but I am not sure 
to this day whether she ever 
recognised my connection with 
the bombardment which alter- 
nately amused and annoyed 
her. Fury, a far more long- 
sighted animal, took it all in 
at once. For being smitten on 
the nose by a well-aimed pea 
when he was paying a visit to 
the nursery, he retired down- 
stairs to his basket in high 
dudgeon, and declined to speak 
to me for two whole days. The 
cannon survived the army for 
a good nine months before 
being condemned as unservice- 
able. My military ardour, 
however, remained unquenched, 
and I began to pine for fresh 
battlefields. In those days I 
was being emancipated from 
the nursery, and beginning to 
seek most of my diversions out 
of doors. A remark made by 
the fat cook on the occasion of 
my successfully raiding a con- 
voy of tartlets intended for 
dining-room consumption set 
me thinking. 

“A regler young Turk,” 
she called me. Why should I 
not be a Turk in reality? My 
earliest ideas of a Turk were 
derived from the Collect, re- 
peated two or three times over 
in a week in the course of 
family prayers, and on the 
whole I approved of the Turks 
asa nation. I rather admired 
their “hardness of heart” 
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and their “ignorance” — the 
gardener called it “ iggerance” 
—in no way distressed me, 
For had not the same high 
authority on the Queen’s Eng. 
lish, who had a standing quarrel 
with the cook, once spoken of 
that lady as “the iggerantest 
woman as iver walked”? And 
I loved the cook. Latterly, 
too, the morning paper had 
been full of the Crimean War, 
and it so happened that in a 
slipshod way I read of one 
thing and another about twice 
as much as the ordinary child 
of my age, and could have 
passed a tolerably good exam- 
ination on the siege of either 
Kars or Sebastopol. Oman 
Pasha was a mighty hero in 
my eyes, second only to 
Marshal St Arnaud. In the 
latter case the name rather 
than the individual appealed 
tome. For I seemed in some 
way or other to associate him 
with St Louis, who came in 
one of my stories of the Crus- 
ades, and as I had wept over 
the French king’s death so 
now I wept over St Arnaud. 

Yes, I liked the Turks, 
good fighting men, and I 
hated the Russians almost as 
heartily as I hate them to-day. 
But it was not much good 
to play the Turk unless I 
had a live Russian to play 
with. Who should fill that 
réle? Fury? Well, no! 
Fury’s temper was notoriously 
uncertain, and he was in the 
habit of playing games too 
realistically, as my poor little 
bare legs knew to their cost. 
Who, then? My friend the 
gardener, of course. So I ap- 
proached him on the subject. 
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“Well, Master Jarge,” he 
was pleased to say, “I dunno 
as I reckons much on being 
either one or t’other. They 
ain’t folks as I knows, or wants 
to know, nuther. But if so 
bees as you says I’m to be a 
Roosian so as you can be Turk, 
I’d just as lieve be that as 
t’other, and now I must go and 
dig my taters.” 

He little knew what he had 
pledged himself to, and how 
very much in earnest I was 
about the game. It is a law 
of nature that a “cack- 
handed” boy, if he be a thrower 
at all, throws hard and straight. 
I was a born thrower, and for 
a full fortnight before com- 
mencing warlike operations I 
practised the art sedulously, 
good honest horse-chesnuts— 
the finest I ever saw came from 
our garden—being my missile 
weapons. I chalked up a tar- 
get on the door of the poultry- 
house, and fired at it daily for 
an hour, varying the perform- 
ance by taking running shots 
at the old cdéck, who soon 
learned to skedaddle like a 
lamplighter on my approach. 
At last I felt myself ready for 
action, and trotted off to find 
out what was likely to be 
my “ Roosian’s” afternoon occu- 
pation. 

“Got a bit of trenching,” 
was the laconic answer. I felt 
that I knew a good deal about 
trenches, and that a man so 
employed must occasionally ex- 
pect to get shot. It was un- 
fortunate, as it turned out, for 
the trencher, that a large blue 
patch in the seat of a pair of 
drab trousers should afford 
such a conspicuous mark. My 





late odd-job man a year or two 
back fairly out-Heroded Herod 
by utilising a square of linol- 
eum for patching purposes. So 
far as sitting down, linoleum 
sounds uncomfortable, but re- 
garded in the light of defensive 
armour, it is probably capable 
of more resistance than blue 
serge. Stealing up softly be- 
hind the trencher, with six 
specially selected chesnuts in 
my pocket, I took steady aim. 

“Ping,” in the very middle 
of the target. For a Sunday- 
school teacher the gardener’s 
sole remark was rather 
forcible. 

‘“* Hell!” he roared at the top 
of his voice, as he dropped his 
spade, and clapping his hand 
to his stern pivoted round just 
in time to receive the second 
barrel somewhere about his 
fifth waistcoat button. Oh, 
ill-fated Russian! Yet still 
more ill-fated Turk! For al- 
most before I knew where I 
was he had clutched me, and 
given me good occasion to re- 
member that if the Turk was 
hard-hearted my “ Roosian” 
was singularly hard-handed. 

“T don’t think that’s the 
way to play the game at all!” 
I sobbed out, when he at last 
released me. 

“And wot sort o’ game was 
you meaning to play, then?” 

“Turks and Russians, of 
course, but you’ve no right to 
hit so hard—in play.” 

‘‘Ho!” hesaid, and scratched 
his head, evidently considering 
the situation. 

An armistice was then pro- 
claimed, and it was mutually 
agreed that warfare should 
only be waged under certain 
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recognised conditions. The 
Turk henceforth was not to 
attack the Russian when the 
latter was engaged in digging, 
without giving timely notice of 
his hostile intention. Further- 
more, it was agreed between 
the high contracting parties 
that missile weapons only were 
to be employed. 

The war went on merrily for 
some months on these con- 
ditions, such advantage as I 
acquired by appearing on the 
scene of action duly armed for 
the encounter being neutralised 
by the circumstance that the 
patched trousers were as proof- 
armour compared to my bare 
legs. The magnanimous foe, 
however, duly modulated the 
violence of his return volleys ; 
and as I generally managed to 
get home myself, and displayed 
great activity in manceuvring, 
victory on the whole rested 
with the Turk. Our hostilities 
terminated with the fall of 
Sebastopol—an event, by the 
way, which was celebrated by 
the ringing of bells on no less 
than three occasions in our 
village — and the signing of 
peace. For it appealed to me 
as stupid to go on playing 
Russian and Turk after the 
real war was finished. 

My choice of a new “ploy” 
only shows to what queer 
shifts a solitary child in search 
of amusement will resort, and 
the power of literature upon an 
undeveloped and imaginative 
mind. It was on the whole 
fortunate for society that 
Fenimore Cooper, rather than 
Ainsworth, was my favourite 
author. Cooper I knew by 
heart almost,—so well, indeed, 
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that when a short while back, 
in a foreign town, my choice of 
English literature being limited 
to some hundred volumes, I 
tried a course of that author, I 
found myself in the unfortunate 
condition of knowing exactly 
what was coming on the next 
page. However, as Turk and 
Russian was played out, I made 
up my mind to be a Delaware 
or Mohican. There was not 
wanting an incentive. For a 
wigwam or hunting-lodge was 
ready to hand—the stump of 
a noble walnut-tree, which, 
having in primeval times been 
sawn short some three feet 
from the ground, had proved 
its vitality by emitting a lux- 
uriant growth of fresh shoots. 
These now formed a sort of 
screen on every side, in the 
summer and early autumn 
practically concealing the oc- 
cupant of the stump itself. 
The locality, too, was favour- 
able. For the old tree had 
been planted on the top of an 
incline in a remote corner of 
the garden close to a high 
wall, beneath which ran a 
footpath leading both to the 
church and market town. A 
high wall, I have called it. It 
was perhaps twelve to fourteen 
feet high from the fiat ground ; 
but from the top of my mound, 
and even from the centre of 
my wigwam, I could look over 
it with ease. Still a wig- 
wam is not everything, and a 
Delaware is a useless creature 
where there is no Huron to 
annoy. So I approached my 
late “Roosian” with insidious 
words, and suggested that he 
should undertake the part of 
Rivenoak. But for once in a 
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way he proved singularly in- 
tractable, even though I offered 
to allow him to retain his own 
nineteenth - century costume 
and omit the matter of the 
war-paint. 

“You've only got to yell!” 
I pleaded; and as he seemed 
to hesitate—“like this!” and 
I gave him a specimen of the 
Huron war-whoops. 

That promptly decided the 
question. 

“Look ’ee here, now, Master 
Jarge, if you was to come and 
arst me anythink in reason, 
such as to shoot a sparrer for 
’ee or bowl ’ee a ball at cricket, 
I'ddoit in welcome. But when 
it comes to expecting a man 
who has gotten a wife and 
family to set to and scretch like 
a bantam cock, I ain’t a-going 
to, and that’s flat.” 

A second suggestion, that I 
should do the yelling for both 
sides, proved equally unpalat- 
able. 

“Go and yowl down t’other 
end of orchard, then,” he 
growled. “It fairly makes 
my ear-’ole ache to see you 
come agin me,” and with that 
he fell to his digging. 

And so for a full fortnight I 
had to play the double part of 
Rivenoak and Chingachgook ; 
and what with squatting in 
my wigwam and smoking the 
brown-paper pipe of peace, or 
going on the war-trail in the 
orchard, when I alternately 
shot innocuous arrows at the 
blackbirds or practised my 
war-cry, I managed to pass 
away the time very pleasantly. 
Then, to my grief and sorrow, 
a royal edict was issued that 
the latter part of the perform- 





ance should be omitted. It 
appeared that the Delaware 
war-whoops, on which I rather 
prided myself, had got upon 
the nerves of a portly lady, 
whose house lay a little way 
beyond the orchard, and 
brought on palpitation of the 
heart. And her husband, con- 
stantly disturbed from his 
study and sent hurrying out 
to see whether “that dear little 
George” was really drowning 
himself in the pond, or had 
fallen off an apple-tree, only to 
find that the Delaware was on 
the war-path, indited a letter 
to my father on the subject of 
the constantly recurring noises. 
The paternal veto not being a 
thing to be lightly disregarded, 
I retired tomy wigwam, and felt 
like poor old used-up Jeather- 
stocking. Yet, as even Leather- 
stocking found his consolation, 
so, too, did I, though debarred 
from the war-path, pass 
many happy hours in my wig- 
wam, which I presently man- 
aged to equip with all manner 
of stores. For from my staunch 
ally the cook I procured an old 
candle box, which, with an eye 
to the requirements of occa- 
sional visitors, I filled with 
every comestible, perishable or 
otherwise, that I could lay 
hands upon. Unfortunately, 
apples stored in a damp larder 
are apt to rot. But even a 
rotten apple has its uses. Was 
it my good fortune, I wonder, 
or his own evil fate, that 
prompted an itinerant and 
slightly tipsy pedlar, toiling 
up the path that ran under 
my wigwam on a sunny Octo- 
ber day, to take off his hat 
and scratch his head exactly 
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underneath my domicile, at 
the moment that I was clearing 
out damaged goods from my 
larder? The round bald patch 
on the top of his head, shining 
like the gold on a target, was 
irresistible, and to this day I 
take a pardonable pride in the 
shot I made, so well worthy of 
Hawk-eye. 

*Pheash!” and the apple, 
which was very, very rotten, 
simply exploded on the bald 
patch, the marksman, who had 
dived down instanter, being 
wholly invisible. I did not see 
much, it is true, but I heard a 
good deal. For never was a 
startled and indignant man 
more comprehensive in his 
condemnation of society at 
large. How, whence, or why 
the visitation had arrived were 
points wholly beyond his ken. 
And his language, albeit it 
may have relieved his feelings, 
seemed to produce no enlight- 
enment. It was nosmall relief 
to my feelings when he swore 
himself out of hearing at last. 
For I had at one moment 
serious misgivings that he 
might either attempt to scale 
the garden wall, or work his 
way round by the front gate. 

The advent of stern winter 
—and winters were very stern 
in those days—fairly drove the 
Leatherstocking from his en- 
campment, and he never seemed 
to care to return to it again. 

It may have been that I had 
reached the age when the 
pleasures of the imaginary no 
longer satisfy, or perhaps again 
the winter snow-fights with 
the butcher’s boy awoke in me 
a longing for real playfellows 
to contend with in sober ear- 
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nest. There was certainly no 
make-believe in the butcher’s 
boy’s throwing of a snowball, 
when he smote me on the nose 
so wofully that the poor little 
organ bled by the hour, and 
was black and blue for a week, 
In any case, when the warm 
spring came, I felt no desire to 
call into life again the old 
games that had become dead 
letters. But rather, after the 
manner of Bombastes Furioso, 
I pitched my cricket stumps 
on the lawn, and sitting on my 
bat for hours at a time chal- 
lenged any passer-by to come 
and bowl me out. The 
butcher’s boy being a daily 
caller was my surest find, and 
generously devoted many odd 
five minutes of his master’s 
time to my amusement. To 
his own, too, I may say. For 
he bowled fast sneaks which I 
found difficult to stop, and the 
curtain generally fell when he 
had hit my ball into the 
shrubbery and left me to look 
for it. 

But to return to my daugh- 
ter’s toys. I take it that in 
her case the embarrassment of 
much wealth somewhat marred 
the joy of possession. Tor cer- 
tainly a majority of the toys 
which I lately unearthed be- 
trayed no signs of even respect- 
able wear and tear, and many 
of the more costly articles were 
entirely thrown away upon her. 
I can remember that of dolls 
galore, one only, the cheapest, 
commonest, and ugliest of the 
collection really appealed to her. 
Judy—for that was the lady’s 
name—she loved and cherished 
for a whole year, in the course 
of which a bodily presence that 
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was mean enough to start 
with was considerably disim- 
proved as well by much use as 
by a variety of accidents. The 
crowning disaster was the loss 
of the right eye, which cost 
Judy’s mistress many tears, 
and brought an appeal to her 
father to play the part of ocul- 
ist. I am not particularly 
clever with my fingers, and as 
the missing optic was some- 
where inside Judy, and had to 
be disinterred with a button- 
hook, it took the best part of 
a hot Sunday afternoon to dis- 
inter and restore it. Had it 
been any other day in the 
week, I doubt if my honesty 
would have been proof to the 
temptation of buying the ditto 
of Judy in the village shop, 
giving her a good roll in the 
dust-bin, and chancing the risk 
of discovery. When at last, 
with much cramping of my 
fingers, and the employment of 
much seccotine which preferred 
to stick to anything and every- 
thing except that which it was 
intended to stick to, I had 
restored the eye to somewhere 
about the right place, poor 
Judy squinted too abominably 
for words. In the child’s eyes, 
however, the squint seemed to 
add fresh charms to her singu- 


larly ill-favoured darling, and 
Judy was in higher request 
than ever. 

The end came quite sud- 
denly. For on a certain day 
Judy was not, and her fate is 
still wrapt in mystery. 

“Where is Judy?” inquired 
the child’s grannie. 

“T’ve deaded Judy,” was the 
sole reply vouchsafed. How 
and why Judy was “deaded,” 
when and where Judy was 
buried, her owner has revealed 
to nobody to this day. Per- 
haps she herself has forgotten : 
in that case her memory is less 
retentive than her father’s. 
The old house where I spent 
my childhood has changed 
hands over and over again 
since those happy days; I have 
doubtless forgotten a good 
many things that I once knew ; 
but I could point out the exact 
spot in that garden to-day 
where the commander-in-chief 
of my grand army was buried. 

Strange as it may seem, I, 
even I, mourned in secret over 
Judy. Lovely and pleasant in 
her lifetime, to my eyes, she 
had never been—but still, I 
could not help having the feel- 
ing that in Judy’s grave, be it 
where it may, an epoch in my 
child’s life was also buried. 
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FrRoM time to time much 
is heard in Parliament of 
congested districts in Ireland 
and elsewhere. The most 
hopelessly congested district 
at the present time is en- 
closed by the walls of the 
Palace at Westminster. The 
result of the General Election 
was to send to Parliament 
429 Ministerialists, faced by 
an Opposition of 158. Hap- 
pily, in the circumstances, the 
83 Nationalists who complete 
the tale of parliamentary rep- 
resentation do not come into 
consideration. Twenty - five 
years ago, Mr Gladstone being 
returned to power at the head 
of what in those days was 
reckoned an overwhelming 
majority, they resolved to 
indicate their independence of 
British political parties by re- 
taining their old places to the 
left of the Speaker. Ministers 
might come and Ministers go. 
They would sit on for ever. 
Had it been otherwise, the 
present condition of things in 
the House would have been 
even more appalling than it 
is. With the assistance of Mr 
Keir Hardie’s following among 
Labour Members, the Nation- 
alists pretty well appropriate 
the whole of the benches below 
the gangway on the Opposi- 
tion side, thus relieving the 
strain on the Ministerial side 
to the extent of over 100 
seats. 

There _ still 


remains the 
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problem of seating 400 Min- 
isterialists in an area assigned 
for a moiety of the assembly. 
In ordinary conditions, when 
political force is more equally 
divided, the accommodation is 
hopelessly insufficient to the 
demands made upon it. It is 
almost incredible, but actually 
true, that when the present 
House was built, with full 
knowledge that it had to ac 
commodate 658 Members, sit- 
ting-room was provided for 
306. It is true that in the 
side galleries, flanking the 
chamber, room was made for 
an additional 122. It is also 
the fact, though not generally 
recognised, that the galleries 
are technically within the 
House. Any Member seated 
there, who succeeds in catch- 
ing the Speaker’s eye, may 
address the House with the 
freedom exercised when he is 
called upon to rise from his 
seat on a bench on the floor. 

There is a historical occa- 
sion when the privilege was 
asserted. It happened at the 
opening of the first session of 
the Parliament of 1880-85. 
Then, as now, the Ministerial 
majority, composed largely of 
new men, were insatiable in 


attendance on their novel 
duties. They were down 
punctually at prayer - time, 


and when others strolled in 
during Questions they found 
every seat taken. Some of 
the older parliamentary hands 
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ractised a little manceuvre 
at the expense of new Mem- 
bers. Places are secured for 
the current sitting by insert- 
ing in the brass framework 
at the back of the bench tickets 
obtainable only at prayer- 
time. The rigour of this or- 
dinance is modified by a cus- 
tom, generally observed, of 
Members placing their hats, 
before prayer-time, on a 
coveted seat. This was re- 
garded as equivalent to peg- 
ging out a claim, and the 
hat was left undisturbed till 
tickets were obtainable. The 
presumption was that the 
claimant was actually in per- 
sonal attendance, waiting in 
the Library or newspaper 
room till the bell rang an- 
nouncing that the Speaker 
had taken the chair. The 
knowing ones kept a surplus 
hat in their locker, and hav- 
ing secured a seat with the 
help of one, shamelessly went 
forth under the other to drive 
in the Park or go about their 
ordinary business. 

It was this conspiracy Mr 
Mitchell Henry, speaking from 
the side gallery in 1880, dis- 
closed to a shocked House. 
It illustrates the little dodges 
to which Members are driven 
owing to inadequate accommo- 
dation. The present session, 
still young, has seen much 
manceuvring for place. On 
the stroke of midnight pre- 
ceding the opening day a 
crowd of Members filled the 
dimly - lighted Lobby, waiting 
till midnight should boom 
from Big Ben, and the doors 
of the House open with the 
break of day. Even midway 
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in its course, novelty having 
worn off, members suffer ex- 
treme personal inconvenience 
in the effort to procure a seat 
on particular occasions. The 
introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893 led to some not- 
able scenes. It was a smok- 
ing- room story, of course 
exaggerated, that Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, unconscious of 
the coming dignity of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, arrived 
at the House at midnight 
on February 12, 1893, in a 
four-wheeler otherwise loaded 
with top hats. Certainly his 
colleagues in the  Liberal- 
Unionist Party, who then 
sat below the gangway on 
the Ministerial side, were ob- 
served to be exceptionally 
lucky in the race for seats. 
The introduction of the 
momentous bill was imperilled 
by threat of the intervention 
of a question of privilege aris- 
ing out of the general mélée. 
Mr Wallace, member for Lime- 
house, had, by taking thought, 
procured the much - prized 
corner seat below the gangway 
on the Opposition side, long 
associated with the personality 
of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Early in the morning he 
asserted ownership in the 
customary way, by leaving his 
hat on it. Colonel Saunder- 
son, otherwise unprovided for, 
made for this seat. The right- 
ful owner resisting his claim, 
the Colonel dropped into it, 
the fact that Mr Wallace’s hat 
being on it at the moment not 
mattering. Astruggle ensued, 
resulting in the Member for 
Limehouse being laid prostrate 
on the floor. Another Irish 
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Member, a Nationalist this 
time, secured three seats at 
one blow by taking off his coat 
and spreading it full length on 
the bench. 

These incidents have their 
comic aspect, but they indicate 
a really serious state of things. 
It is a remarkable fact that 
with the largest number of 
members of any legislative 
assembly in the world, the 
House of Commons has the 
smallest seating arrangements. 
To the Paris Chamber, includ- 
ing Ministers, there are re- 
turned some 300 members, for 
whom 372 seats are provided. 
As we have seen, the House of 
Commons, now numbering 670 
Members, seats (galleries in- 
cluded) 428. <A glance at some 
of the principal legislative 
chambers will be interesting 
by comparison with our own. 
I may premise that the present 
House has a total area of 1127 
square feet. In addition to 
the 428 seats for Members, 
there is accommodation for 
something under 300 strangers, 
including peers, diplomatists, 
ladies, and officials. The Paris 
Chamber is semicircular in 
form, about 100 feet in 
diameter. Eighteen marble 
columns divide it into bays. 
There are eight tiers of seats, 
divided by seventeen gang- 
ways. A desk, with lock and 
key, is provided for every 
member. The tribune, whither 
members repair when primed 
with speech, occupies the centre 
of the semicirele, being raised 
some three feet above the level 
of the floor. Behind the 
orator’s tribune is the Presi- 
dent’s chair. A speaker ac- 
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customed to the tribune and 
careful of his position is fairly 
well heard. 

The Reichstag, in Berlin, is 
arranged pretty much in the 
same plan. The orator has 
tribune before the Presidential 
chair, the reporters seated at 
a table immediately before 
him. Ministers, on semicir- 
cular benches, face the tribune; 
members, 460 in all, sitting to 
the right and left. It is not a 
very good place to speak in, 
owing to its oblong form and 
the position of the rostrum set 
midway down its length. In 
Florence, senators are lodged 
in the Palace of Uffizzi, in what 
was originally the theatre of 
the palace when built by Vasari 
in 1560. The deputies are 
housed in the neighbouring 
Palazzo Vecchia. It was built 
for the popular council Savon- 
arola dreamt of at the end of 
the fifteenth century. It is 
beautiful to look upon. But 
as far as acoustical properties 
are concerned, it is worse than 
our House of Lords. 

The Hall of Representa- 
tives, at Washington, is 93 
feet by 139. As naturally be- 
comes a free country, it was 
built largely with a view to 
accommodating the public. 
Seats are provided for 1312 
persons, the odd thousand 
being the public, who are at 
liberty to enter without those 
formularies which hamper the 
stranger in the House of Com- 
mons. Every member has his 
desk and armchair. The latter, 
moving on a pivot, allows him 
the privilege, according to per- 
sonal observation freely used, 
of turning his back occasion- 
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ally either upon the Speaker in 
the chair or the speaker on his 
feet. Chairs and desks are ar- 
ranged in a semicircle. There 
is no rostrum, members, as in 
our House, speaking from their 
places. In so vast a hall the 
difficulty of the voice filling it 
is insuperable. I was present 
at the opening of a recent 
session, and, straining atten- 
tion to catch remarks of mem- 
bers speaking from the farther 
end, I thought tenderly of the 
acoustic properties of the House 
of Commons. 

In the Reichsrath, at Vienna, 
as in Paris, each deputy has 
assigned to him a private desk. 
In turbulent times during re- 
cent sessions these have played 
a prominent part in parlia- 
mentary debate. Other methods 
of obstruction in this lively 
assembly growing stale, it oc- 
curred to an ingenious deputy 
that the lid of his desk might 
be put to useful purposes. 
Accordingly, when any gentle- 
man of contrary opinion, and 
when any Minister whatsoever, 
was on his legs, he lifted the 
lid of his desk to fullest range 
and brought it down with a 
bang. By sedulous practice he 
was able to make the conse- 
quent noise almost incessant. 
The device took on, and is now 
in common practice with the 
Opposition. The House of 
Commons has no parallel ad- 
vantage. When, last session, 
objection was taken to Mr 
Alfred Lyttelton answering 
questions on Chinese Labour 
addressed directly to the 
Premier, the Opposition yelled 
unintermittently for an hour, 
thus preventing the Colonial 
VOL, CLXXIX.—NO, MLXXXVI. 
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Secretary advancing beyond 
the opening words of his in- 
tended speech. A few desk 
lids manipulated on the Austro- 
Hungarian principle would on 
that historic occasion have 
proved exceedingly useful. 

The Belgian Chambers are 
on the model of the French, 
but are much smaller. That 
has, however, not the corres- 
ponding advantage of improv- 
ing the acoustic qualities. It 
is exceedingly difficult to hear, 
even on the floor of the House ; 
whilst in the galleries allotted 
to strangers it is in the main 
impossible, 

Whilst the House of Com- 
mons is less spacious and less 
ornate in decoration than others 
in either hemisphere, it is of all 
the most admirably equipped 
in respect of acoustics. There 
are, indeed, few buildings of its 
capacity that approach its per- 
fectness in this respect. It 
was not alwaysso. The House, 
as originally designed, was in 
this respect quite as bad as the 
House of Lords remains. When, 
seventy years ago, the Palace 
at Westminster was projected, 
it was determined to have a 
magnificent pile of buildings, 
worthy the historic site and the 
Mother of Parliaments. There 
was no stint of money. Incid- 
entally accommodation was to 
be provided for the occasional 
assembly of a number of gentle- 
men forming the House of 
Commons and the House of 
Lords. 

Mr Charles Barry, assisted 
by Mr Pugin, enthusiastically 
entered into the idea, and car- 
ried it out in a fashion that 
added lustre to his name. When 
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the work was finished, it was 
admitted that the building was 
radiant in beauty without, and 
discovery was promptly made 
that within it bristled with in- 
convenience. The chambers de- 
voted severally to the deliber- 
ations of the Lords and Com- 
mons were especially charming 
in the beauty of their propor- 
tion and in the perfection of 
their design. In fact, they 
left only one thing to be desired 
—the possibility of a Member 
addressing either House being 
heard by the listening Senate. 
In the House of Lords, where 
perhaps this is on the whole not 
a matter of prime importance, 
acoustics were sacrificed to 
architecture. The chamber 
remains to this day the splendid 
structure designed by Mr Barry. 
The consequence is that it has 
become the sepulchre of speech. 
Of the coronetted host, there 
are not more than twenty who 
can make themselves distinctly 
heard, even within the limits of 
the red-leather benches. In 
the Press Gallery, debate may 
be reported only by a system 
of collaboration. Groups of 
reporters, writing out their 
notes, sit together, each con- 
tributing his quota of a speech 
sufficiently well heard to have 
been taken down in shorthand. 
It fortunately happens that 
among the few who are au- 
dible are the men whose 
words the nation would not 
willingly let die. Lord Bea- 
consfield, shifting his quarters, 
found, to his pleased surprise, 
that he was as easily heard in 
the Lords as Mr Disraeli had 
been in the Commons. To- 
wards the end of his career the 
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late Lord Salisbury fell intog 
habit of bowing his massive 
head and confiding the con- 
cluding words of an important 
sentence to the privacy of his 
chest. At his best he wag 
clearly heard—as are Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Lord Halsbury at the 
present day. The new Lord 
Chancellor has successfully 
passed through the critical 
ordeal. 

Whilst the Lords accepted 
the situation as they found it, 
Members of the more utili- 
tarian House of Commons in- 
sisted upon the necessity, at 
least the desirability, of their 
speeches being heard. The 
defect in the chamber was 
unerringly traced to the lofty 
ceiling, with its delicate stone 
fascia, its noble arches, and its 
dark recesses in which the 
human voice buried itself, giv- 
ing up the ghost among inar- 
ticulate rumbling. Few who 
sit in the House of Commons 
to-day and look up at the 
glass ceiling, illuminated at 
night by a galaxy of gas-jets, 
dream that it is the tombstone 
of a roof upon which Mr Barry 
lavished the tenderest care, the 
most consummate art. Such 
is the fact. Members, with 
rude persistence, insisted upon 
their speeches reaching the ear 
of their audience, especially 
that portion seated in the 
Press Gallery. The contro- 
versy lapsed into the alterna- 
tive of speeches or roof. In the 
end the roof was sacrificed. A 
glass ceiling was hung low 
beneath it, with the result that 
the still new House of Com- 
mons admittedly rivalled m 
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acoustic qualities the renown 
of the temporary House built 
on the destruction by fire of 
the older Palace, whose super- 
excellence in this important 
respect was hymned by old 
Members. 

To those familiar with the 
comfortable—in some cases 
luxuriant — arrangements ex- 
isting to-day, in the way of 
private rooms for Ministers 
having seats in the House of 
Commons, it will appear in- 
credible that when the Palace 
at Westminster was handed 
over for legislative purposes 
discovery was made that Min- 
isters charged with the conduct 
of affairs of the State had no 
private rooms within the build- 
ing. In course of time two 
were made available, one being 
allotted to the Law Officers 
of the Crown, the other to 
the Ministerial Whip. The 
Premier had no retiring-room, 
much less the Leader of the 
Opposition. I have heard the 
late Mr Childers tell how dur- 
ing the early years of his 
Ministerial life—first at the 
Admiralty, next at the Treas- 
ury—he had no private room. 
As Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury it was his function 
to arrange the order of busi- 
ness of the day. When at the 
Treasury boxes of papers were 
constantly arriving for his con- 
sideration. His only resort was 
to seat himself at one of the 
tables in the Division Lobby, 
where he found himself in 


company with other distraught 
colleagues. 

Additions to the rooms al- 
lotted for Ministerial purposes 
were made from time to time. 
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But it is only within the last 
dozen years that the demand 
has been fully met. To-day 
not only every Secretary of 
State but every Under-Secre- 
tary has his private room, 
some, notably those of the 
Leader of the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Irish Secretary, being 
commodious, even luxurious. 
In those good old days the 
Ministerial Whips were located 
in a small dungeon leading out 
of the Lobby in the corner 
now appropriated by the Post 
Office. The Opposition Whips 
had no room at all, being 
obliged to take counsel to- 
gether and hatch plots in 
quiet corners of the corridors. 
As to the gentlemen of the 
Press, their condition was piti- 
able. For many years the only 
accommodation for writing out 
reports was the anteroom to 
the gallery, now chiefly oc- 
cupied by telegraph operators. 
By a low narrow passage, still 
extant, it led into the sole re- 
freshment room, an apartment 
22 feet long by something less 
than 10 feet wide, running to 
a height of 8 feet 6 inches. 
Here was throned old Wright 
with his store of cold roast- 
beef and knuckle of ham, 
slices of which he by long 
practice, and the bestowal of 
much thought, was able to cut 
in slices of superhuman thin- 
ness. There was an uneasy 
suspicion in the minds of his 
customers that these pieces 
de résistance, brought down 
afresh every Monday morning, 
were conveyed in the red 
pocket - handkerchief with 
which Wright used to mop his 
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honest brow after wrestling 
with the ultimate yield of the 
ham knuckle. If, in these more 
enlightened days, any manu- 
facturer were to condemn his 
workpeople to labour in such a 
place, he would bring himself 
under the notice of the factory 
inspector. Sixty years ago 
this black hole was thought 
amply sufficient for the accom- 
modation of representatives of 
the Press, who, according to 
the letter of the law, had no 
business within the precincts 
of the House. 

In 1867 a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider the 
whole arrangements of the 
House of Commons, with a 
view to enabling a greater num- 
ber of Members to take part in 
the proceedings. They were 
also instructed to consider how 
better accommodation might be 
provided within the precincts 
of the House for the transac- 
tion of departmental business 
by Ministers. 

The provision of alluring re- 
tiring-rooms for Ministers had 
an undesigned but important 
influence on the conduct of de- 
bate. In the course of com- 
mentary on the slackness of 
the attendance of Ministers 
which marked the closing 
sessions of the last Parliament, 
it was pointed out that Mr 
Disraeli was not only at his 
post on the Treasury Bench 
practically from the time the 
Speaker took the chair to the 
adjournment of the sitting, but 
required that hisexampleshould 
be followed by his colleagues. 
Mr Gladstone, when in office, 
habitually observed the same 
rule. With the late Ministry 
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it was a daily habit, not least 
scrupulously observed by the 
Leader of the House, as soon 
as Questions were over, to dig. 
appear, leaving the colleague 
concerned in the business im- 
mediately under consideration 
in sole tenancy of the Treasury 
Bench. This was a practice 
which occasionally led to em- 
barrassment, and was frequent- 
ly protested against by those 
punctilious advocates of order, 
the Irish Members. The dif. 
ference was greatly to the 
credit of the earlier race of 
Ministers. But it must be 
admitted that, in some cases, 
they may have remained hour 
after hour on the Treasury 
Bench for the sufficient reason 
that if they quitted it they had 
nowhere else to go. 

In his evidence before the 
Select Committee of 1867 Mr 
Ward Hunt gave a graphic and 
pathetic account of the troubles 
of a Minister. It was in his 
time, as now, inevitable that 
the transaction of departmental 
business should lap over into 
the time of the sitting of the 
House. “At present,” said Mr 
Hunt to the sympathetic Com- 
mittee, “you have the choice 
of two things. One is to go 
into the Library, the other to 
sit in the Lobby. If you sit in 
the Lobby, you incommode per- 
sons wishing to write letters. 
You take up a much greater 
space than can be afforded, as 
your boxes and papers occupy 
the rooms of two or three per- 
sons. If you should happen to 
be engaged in doing something 
which requires all the thought 
and attention you can give to 
it, the chances are that some- 
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body comes up and speaks to 
you about something that has 
nothing to do with the matter 
in hand. Then perhaps a divi- 
sion is called, and you have to 
leave all your papers lying 
about. I believe you can so 
leave them with perfect confi- 
dence. Still, a highly sensitive 
person might object to leaving 
his papers lying about in that 
way. If you go to the Lib- 
rary you are not within reach, 
supposing you are urgently 
wanted.” 

Mr Ward Hunt’s lament did 
not end here. Old members 
will recall his gigantic physical 
proportions, which, in the hunt 
for seats, weighed heavily upon 
him. Even members of average 
proportions who constitute his 
Majesty’s present Ministry can- 
not find room on the Treasury 
Bench when they are fully 
mustered. It is quite a com- 
mon thing to see one seated on 
the gangway steps below the 
Treasury Bench. Forty years 
ago Mr Ward Hunt poured his 
plaint into the ears of the Com- 
mittee. “ During this Session,” 
he said, “‘I have stood for hours, 
unable to get a seat. For a 
long time it has happened every 
evening that, having to answer 
questions, I have been obliged 
to stand behind the Speaker's 
chair till the questions are put. 
I frequently have to ask some 
member of the Government, 
sometimes a Cabinet Min- 
ister, to allow me to take his 
place in order to answer 
questions.” 

Members of King Edward 
VIL.’s Ministry who dwell at 
ease in their private rooms will 
study with interest these ex- 
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periences of the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury in 
Disraeli’s day. 

The Session of 1867 was one 
of unusual storm and stress, 
bringing into prominence the 
hopelessly inadequate accom- 
modation of the House, not 
only for Ministers but for 
private Members. The Reform 
Bill was to the fore. Debates 
were exceptionally interesting. 
Urgent Whips brought down 
on either side full muster of 
Members in anticipation of a 
critical division. It was re- 
solved that something must be 
done, and in June of that year 
a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole 
arrangements of the House of 
Commons, and to report how 
a larger number of Members 
might be enabled to take part 
in the proceedings. They were 
further instructed to consider 
how better accommodation 
might be provided within the 
precincts of the House for the 
transaction by Ministers of de- 
partmental business. Of the 
fifteen Members constituting 
the Committee only two still 
survive, the venerable Duke of 
Rutland and the ever - green 
Earl of Wemyss. Mr Bright, 
Mr Caldwell, and Mr Beresford 
Hope were among Members 
whose names are familiar to 
this day. 

That the legislative chamber 
was in size insufficient for the 
purposes to which it is dedicated 
was commonly agreed. The 
Committee at the outset fought 
shy of going the full length of 
recommending the building of a 
new House, and laboriously con- 
sidered various expedients for 
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extending the area of the 
existing one. An idea well 
received pointed to desired en- 
largement being gained by 
taking down the walls which 
divide the House from the 
division lobbies, and throwing 
the additional space into the 
legislative chamber. The hunt 
in that direction was drawn off 
on discovery that the roof was 
supported upon the inner walls. 
Another scheme submitted pro- 
vided that the walls behind 
the Speaker’s chair at one end, 
backing the Sergeant-at-Arms 
at the other, should be removed 
and the House lengthened. 
This would give an additional 
hundred seats, but whether 
they would be of any practical 
use to Members desiring to 
hear or to join in debate was 
doubtful. A necessary condi- 
tion of adoption of this plan 
was that the Speaker’s chair 
should be set midway down the 
length of the chamber, as is 
the case in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 
Mr Bazley, later Sir Thomas, 
a long-esteemed Member for 
Manchester, being in church 
one Sabbath morning, was 
visited by a happy thought. 
He took note of the galleries 
extending laterally and op- 
posite the pulpit, nearly doub- 
ling the seating capacity of 
the church. Why should not 
the House of Commons adopt 
the idea? Above the division 
lobbies which run round the 
legislative chamber level with 
its floor is a correspondingrange 
at the height of the side gal- 
leries in the House itself. Mr 
Bazley’s idea was to take in 
these upper lobbies, extending 
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the galleries backward till they 
reached the outer hall, He 
was bowled out by Lord Elcho, 
who shrewdly pointed out that 
such an arrangement was all 
very well in a church where 
the preacher had the advan- 
tage of the height of his pulpit, 
It would never do in a chamber 
where Members addressing the 
House stood up from their 
places on the floor. 

The Committee sat only three 
weeks, making no report but 
printing the interesting evi- 
dence accumulated, and recom- 
mending their reappointment 
in the ensuing session. Among 
the new witnesses called was 
Professor Tyndall. An expert 
on acoustics, he was chiefly 
examined with respect to the 
possibility of improving the 
conditions of the House of 
Commons in that respect. 
Amongst the mysteries hid- 
den from the eye of strangers 
in the Gallery, probably not 
familiar to new Members, is 
the floor of the House. Covered 
with string matting, it appears 
to be of the ordinary character. 
It is actually constructed of per- 
forated ironwork, designed for 
the purpose of ventilation, fresh 
air passing through it from the 
cavernous cellars below. Some 
authorities were of opinion that 
this was responsible for any 
imperfection that might be 
noted in the acoustic qualities 
of the chamber. They in- 
sisted that there was added 
to the visible room within the 
four walls of the House the 
space in the ventilating cham- 
bers below, practically doubling 
the area a voice must com- 
mand. Professor Tyndall was 
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of opinion that there was 
nothing in the objection. 
Asked to state what in his 
opinion was the best shape 
acoustically for a chamber set 
apart for public speaking, he 
drew on a piece of paper a 
design of which I am able to 
give a facsimile. ‘The best 
shape acoustically,” he said, 
handing in the scrap of paper, 
“would be something of this 
kind: a room of five sides, 
with the Speaker where the 
dot is.” The rough plan, it 
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must be admitted, is quaintly 
suggestive of a tombstone, with 
the Speaker in the position 
where Hic Jacet is generally 
found. The main point in con- 
sidering a perfect room to 
speak in is, according to 
this eminent authority, “to 
quench the echoes, to quench 
the resonance.” 

In the interval between the 
adjournment of the Select 
Committee in 1867 and its re- 
appointment in the following 
year, Mr E. M. Barry, son of 
the architect of the present 
Houses of Parliament, com- 
pleted the plan of a new 
building. It is so ingenious, 
and in all respects so happily 
conceived, that, if at near or 
distant date it should be re- 
solved to build a new House 
for the Commons, it will un- 
doubtedly be adopted. I have 





before me Mr Barry’s plans 
and a copy of his description of 
their effect, which make it pos- 
sible to realise his general idea. 

A serious objection to under- 
taking the work of building a 
new House rested on the as- 
sumption that it would be 
necessary to pull down the old 
one, setting up another on its 
site. That, as followed on the 
construction of the old Houses 
of Parliament in 1834, would 
necessitate the erection of a 
temporary building, in which, 
for a period that could scarcely 
be less than two sessions, legis- 
lative business might be carried 
on. Mr Barry overcame this 
difficulty by an ingenious de- 
vice. Adjoining the House of 
Commons is a courtyard known 
as the Commons Court that 
serves no indispensable purpose. 
He proposed to utilise it as the 
site of the new House, which 
might continue to serve ordin- 
ary purposes till the new build- 
ing was completed. That 
done, the old building would 
not be discarded. The glass 
ceiling removed, and the hidden 
beauties of the roof restored 
to the light of day, it would 
serve as a lobby, giving access 
to the new House, and reserved 


exclusively for the use of Mem- - 


bers. It would contain a post 
office, rooms for the Whips, 
and a refreshment bar in lieu 
of the stall which at that period 
disfigured the lobby. 

The new House, thus but- 
tressed, would seat 569 Mem- 
bers, benches for 419 being set 
on the floor. Room would be 
provided for 330 strangers, 
making a total of 900 less one, 
an increase slightly exceeding 
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200. Provision of 20 inches 
sitting room per Member is 
made in this estimate. But 
Mr’ Barry sanguinely antici- 
pated that on crowded nights 
it would be possible to seat 600 
Members. At the bar end of 
the House accommodation 
would be provided for 44 Peers. 
At the opposite end, behind the 
Speaker’s chair, eight seats 
would be allotted for the con- 
venience of permanent secre- 
taries and the like having 
occasion to be in attendance 
at sittings with which their 
Department was specially con- 
cerned. This would be an 
obvious improvement upon the 
present arrangement, which 
seats officials under the gallery 
at the remote end of the House, 
necessitating a far excursion 
for Ministers desirous at a 
pinch of conferring with their 
official colleagues. 

In the controversy as to 
whether the iron grating form- 
ing the floor of the present 
House is hurtful to the acous- 
tic qualities of the chamber, 
Mr Barry, in opposition to 
Dr Percy, the engineer of the 
House, took the affirmative 
side. He insisted that this 
contrivance added one-fifth to 
the area of the chamber, in- 
creasing by so much the diffi- 
culty of Members in making 
their voices carry to the farthest 
range of their audience. Mr 
Barry accordingly dispensed 
with the grating, making the 
floor of solid wood. Fresh air 
he proposed to introduce from 
below as hitherto, but it would 
be conveyed through the double 
framing of the backs of the 
benches. Apart from the legis- 
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lative chamber, spacious read- 
ing and news rooms were 
provided. A new refreshment 
room on a large scale was 
planned to face the River 
Terrace. The Press Gallery 
was to be extended, with the 
addition of three writing-out 
rooms, a refreshment room, and 
a hat and cloak room. In 
shape the new House would be 
@ square with the corners cut 
off, forming an octagon with 
four long and four short sides, 
The cost Mr Barry estimated 
at, taking it roughly, about 
£100,000. Subsequently this 
was increased to £120,000. 
The Committee reported em- 
phatically in favour of the 
scheme. They unanimously 
resolved that “an increase of 
accommodation for Members 
can be obtained in the most 
satisfactory manner and with- 
out involving any interruption 
of the proceedings of the House 
by the erection of a new cham- 
ber in the Commons Court.” 
They especially applauded the 
condition that the present 
House of Commons would 
neither be pulled down nor 
injured. On the contrary, it 
would be restored to the more 
beautiful shape it possessed 
according to the design of Sir 
Charles Barry, and before, in 
1850, it was subjected to altera- 
tion. The effect would be that 
the ceiling would be raised, the 
height of the windows greatly 
increased, and the true archi- 
tectural proportions restored. 
It seemed that all remaining 
to be done was to obtain the 
necessary vote for money and 
set about the work. Probably 
had the Parliament of which 












the Select Committee was a 
microcosm been in early youth 
or vigorous manhood, this 
would have been done, and 
Members of the present Par- 
liament who find the necessity 
of daily manceuvring for seats 
would have been comfortably 
lodged. But in 1868 Parlia- 
ment was tottering to a fall. 
It was dissolved in the summer 
of that year, and with it went 
the baseless fabric of the vision 
of a new House of Commons. 
Once more the whirligig of 
Time has brought round a 
state of things in which the 
accommodation of the present 
House is declared to be unen- 
durable. This discontent may 
possibly last long enough to 
bring to the front as a matter 
of urgent public importance 
the adoption of Mr Barry’s 
shelved plans. More probably, 
as the interest of new Members 
flags and as bye-elections suc- 
ceed each other, the pressure 
on the Ministerial side may 
decrease, as it has done at 
former epochs. Mr Ayrton 
used to say in his downright 
fashion that through an aver- 
\“ age session there were only 
fifteen hours during which the 
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House of Commons was not 
big enough. Like many assev- 
erations of this peremptory 
person, there is a taint of 
exaggeration in this dictum ; 
but it points to a fact familiar 
to old Members. Already be- 
fore the session of the Parlia- 
ment of 1906 has entered on 
the second month of its exist- 
ence there are many long hours 
through which the benches on 
the floor would accommodate 
four times as many as are 
seated there. 

Pending development of the 
movement, Members may con- 
gratulate themselves on some 
precious possessions that make 
the House of Commons as a 
legislative assembly preferable 
to any other. Its acoustic 
qualities are almost perfect. So 
is its system of ventilation. 
Kept cool in summer, it is 
snugly warm on winter nights. 
Whilst all the Ministers have 
private rooms, the convenience 
and comfort of unofficial Mem- 
bers has been cared for by 
constant additions and im- 
provements. Like most human 
institutions, it might in some 
respects be improved. As it 
stands, it will serve. 

















































THE CALL 


THE first session of the new 
Parliament has not opened so 
favourably for the Government 
that they can afford to dispense 
with the ordinary courtesies of 
debate. The only redeeming 
feature in an otherwise most 
sorry picture is the speech 
of Mr Haldane on the Army 
Estimates; and even that will 
hardly suffice to cover all the 
sins of which the Government 
have already been guilty. The 
disgraceful and dishonest cry of 
Chinese slavery, of which they 
did not scruple to avail them- 
selves while the contest was in 
progress, followed by a clumsy 
confession of error when the 
fight was over and the fraud 
which had served its purpose 
could no longer be concealed, 
has fatally damaged their char- 
acter, and has detracted from 
their moral influence far more 
than it has added to their 
material strength. Yet as if 
they had not exposed them- 
selves sufficiently already, the 
Prime Minister must needs 
show his fitness to lead the 
House, which is still in the 
main an assembly of gentle- 
men, by addressing Mr Balfour 
in language of arrogant rude- 
ness, equally offensive and rid- 
iculous, which bespoke the 
beggar on horseback. If he 
adopted this tone out of con- 
sideration for the Labour 
Party, as what they would 
understand better than Mr 
Balfour’s “ frivolity ” — and 
such seemed to be his meaning, 
—we hope they. appreciate the 
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compliment. Much may be 
forgiven to the whale who feels 
the harpoon in his vitals; and 
much also to the orator writh- 
ing under sarcasms which he 
can neither answer nor imitate, 
and conscious of his own defici- 
ency in those graces of style 
and manner which the more 
he affects to deride the more 
we see that he envies. But 
although we may pity him, we 
cannot protest too strongly 
against an example of parlia- 
mentary manners set before a 
newly elected House of Com- 
mons, many of whose members 
are strangers to its traditions 
and conventions, and which if 
often followed would turn 
Westminster into Billingsgate. 

Nor is this all. Not satis- 
fied with this singular con- 
tribution to the dignity of 
debate, of which he is the 
appointed guardian, the Prime 
Minister a few days afterwards 
gave an equally remarkable 
illustration of what he under- 
stands by its freedom. The 
debate on Sir, James Kitson’s 
resolution was resumed on 
Tuesday evening at a quarter 
past six, and Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman moved 
the closure at half-past seven, 
which prevented the amend- 
ment, moved in only too 
eloquent a speech by Mr 
Wyndham, from being put to 
the House. Thus the debate 
was burked, and Sir Henry was 
saved from listening to a few 
more such speeches as Mr Keir 
Hardie’s, who made some very 
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inconvenient remarks about the 
Fiscal resolution as causing 
only waste of time and inter- 
fering with the redemption of 
those Radical promises which 
had secured the triumph of the 
Liberal Party at the General 
Election. After swallowing 
some equally disagreeable 
truths administered by Mr 
Wyndham, the Premier could 
stand it no longer,— 


“And since ’twas hard to combat, 
turned to fly,”— 


strangled the debate in its 
cradle, though it was his own 
bantling, and rushed off to the 
Reform Club to boast over his 
dinner how he had shown him- 
self equal to the occasion. That 
is the way to do business, Sir 
Henry. No “frivolity” for 
ou. 
We have been betrayed 
into these observations by 
the Prime Minister’s own 
early exhibition of what he 
thinks becoming to his office, 
which may be taken, we sup- 
pose, as an indication of his 
“beginning as he means to go 
on.” But it was not originally 
our intention to say anything 
about either Sir Henry himself 
or any of the immediate meas- 
ures which are likely to be laid 
before Parliament. It is rather 
to the possibilities of no remote 
future that we would on this 
occasion direct the attention of 
our readers. The great feature 
of the present situation is the 
position now ocoupied by the 
Labour Party; and what that 
portends has been foretold both 
by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr Balfour, the respective 
leaders of the two Unionist 
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sections, in words which we 
now take for our text. 

Speaking in the city of Lon- 
don on the 20th of February, 
Mr Balfour said that his great 
object, 


“ for which I have incessantly pleaded 
month after month and year after 
year, was the bringing together all 
sections of the Conservative and 
Unionist Party in order to fight that 
great battle—not of fiscal reform 
alone, but that battle which is con- 
cerned with all the great interests 
committed to the charge of the party 
to which most of those in this room 
belong.” 


In the House of Lords, on 
February the 22nd, the Duke 
of Devonshire referred to other 
causes which “were dear to 
the majority of their lord- 
ships,” which that House might 
be called upon to defend. And 
at the meeting of the Unionist 
Free Trade Club, on the 6th of 
March, he spoke as follows :— 


“T want to ask our friends here, 
and I want them to ask our friends 
in the constituencies of the country 
who have no strong and settled con- 
victions on the subject of free trade, 
even those who may entertain lean- 
ings towards protection, tariff re- 
form, or some of its other aliases— 
I ask them to consider this policy 
in relation to other questions in 
which the Unionist party is more 
deeply interested. I want to ask 
them whether they believe that the 
cause of the Union, the cause of the 
Church, the cause of religious edu- 
cation, the cause of resistance to 
measures of a dangerously socialistic 
character,—whether all those causes 
are strengthened or weakened, 
whether they can be effectively de- 
fended, by a party which has com- 
mitted itself to a policy of fiscal 
change which, whether it be right or 
wae it be wrong, appears at the 
present moment to be in absolute 
contradiction to the strong convic- 
tions of the majority of the people.” 
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We call special attention 
to the words “more deeply 
interested.” 

At the same meeting Mr 
Chance, the Liberal member 
for Carlisle, referring to the 
“socialistic measures” appre- 
hended by the Duke, said, 
“He thought that the nucleus 
of a new party, composed 
of moderate men on both sides 
of the House of Commons 
who were Free Traders, might 
be formed to combat those 
measures.” 

Such is the forecast of the 
political future by the Unionist 
leaders—men whose opinions 
are entitled to the greatest 
weight, both of whom possess 
long parliamentary experience, 
and neither of whom is an 
alarmist. Both agree that a 
party must be formed for the 
express purpose of resisting, 
not a fiscal but a _ social 
and political revolution, which 
the Duke declares to be the 
more formidable of the two. 
How far this object is likely 
to be promoted by his own 
advice to his followers to 
vote against all Unionists who 
are not Free Traders is a ques- 
tion that admits of more than 
one answer. The Duke, we 
suppose, would say that his 
object is to convert the Tariff 
Reformers by convincing them 
that the country is against 
them, and that by purging 
this section of the odour of 
Protection he will serve the 
constitutional cause better 
than by supporting candidates 
who are still tainted with it: 
that until this process is com- 
pleted and the whole party dis- 
infected no healthy or vigorous 
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action can be taken. On the 
other hand, it may be urged 
that this is finessing too much, 
and is as likely to irritate the 
Tariff Reformers as to convert 
them, and to drive them 
farther away from the Free 
Traders instead of bringing 
them any nearer. There are 
many Tariff Reformers not 
willing to allow that the 
General Election was any fair 
test of public opinion on the 
subject ; and though they may 
be willing to suspend the 
further vindication of their 
principles in deference to an 
overruling emergency, they 
cannot be required to abandon 
them. 

Then comes the question, 
Even supposing the Unionists 
to be united, how is the 
party to be brought up to 
such a point of efficiency as 
may again enable it to take 
the field with success against 
the revolutionary party? It 
seems to be thought that there 
is some magic in the word or- 
ganisation. When parties are 
pretty evenly balanced, in the 
absence of any exciting or 
stimulating watchword  ap- 
pealing to the whole nation, 
management may turn the 
scale—but not against any 
great flood of popular feeling 
such as has lately swept over 
the country, threatening the 
stability of all those institu- 
tions, rights, and _ liberties 
which are essential to the 
welfare of society. 

Improved machinery — and 
there is plenty of room for im- 
provement—may do much. We 
may drill our present forces so 
well that many lost seats may 
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be regained. But this will not 
be enough. Our army must be 
recruited from the outside. The 
nation must be roused. We 
have a vast number of persons 
in the country who think little 
about politics, and are content 
to let things drift rather than 
take any trouble. These are 
the men who must be awakened 
to a sense of what is really im- 
pending if they do not exert 
themselves. When that effect 
has been produced, and the 
passions of the country once 
aroused in defence of the prin- 
ciples to which three-fourths of 
the people are attached ; when 
they understand at last that 
these are really in danger; 
that what the Radicals propose 
is only to benefit one class by 
plundering another, while the 
Conservatives see their way to 
benefiting all alike,—then will 
be the time to organise a more 
extended and more powerful 
party. But we want our raw 
material first. We must have 
converts before we can have 
recruits. 

Organisation can only take 
effect upon those who are 
willing to be organised. If 
there are—as there assuredly 
are—thousands of men outside 
of Parliament who, in voting 
for Liberal candidates at the 
last election, had no thought 
of encouraging a destructive 
policy, and if these, too, are 
likely soon to feel uneasy at 
the attitude and demands of 
the Labour Party, their doubts 
must be heightened into cer- 
tainty and the spark warmed 
into a flame before they can 
be brought under the influence 
of Conservative organisation. 
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There must be an appeal from 
the new Liberals to the old; 
and there is no reason why 
it should not be equally effec- 
tive with Burke’s famous ap- 
peal from the new Whigs to 
the old. The people should 
be taught, what many of them 
don’t know, that Socialism and 
Liberalism are not the same, 
and that in arraying them- 
selves against the former they 
are doing nothing inconsistent 
with the latter. The Liberal- 
ism which abolished the slave 
trade, which reformed the Poor 
Law, which reorganised muni- 
cipal government, which threw 
open the universities, which 
passed the great Education Act 
of 1870, was the creed of men 
who understood the philosophy 
of society, and knew that no 
good could come of doctrines 
which would subvert its funda- 
mental principles. These are 
truths of which a great num- 
ber of the working classes 
require to be forcibly and fre- 
quently reminded; and all 
alike must remember that if 
a great national party is to be 
formed, capable of defeating 
the “dangerously socialistic 
measures” which are looming 
in the future, it must not be 
hampered by any consider- 
ations unconnected with its 
central object—the preservation 
of the fabric of society as at 
present constituted, and of that 
mixed form of Government 
which is the best guarantee 
we can possess for the rights 
and interests of all classes. 
We are confident there are 
thousands who would respond 
to this appeal, if they could 
be led thoroughly to appreciate 
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the full force and significance 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
and Mr Balfour’s warning; if 
they could once be made to 
understand what they have to 
expect from a permanent Radi- 
cal ascendancy. False alarms 
generate false security, and it 
may be thought that we have 
had too much of the one to be 
much surprised at the other. 
But are we sure that what is 
called a false alarm is always 
false. At many periods of our 
recent history alarms have been 
felt which were not followed by 
the consequences predicted. 
But that was because defensive 
measures were adopted in time 
to prevent them. When the 
danger is past, fools only laugh 
at the precautions which 
averted it. And as regards 
the present situation, it is 
worse than folly not to be pre- 
pared for such a crisis as the 
Unionist statesmen do not seem 
to think remote. Did anybody 
expect such a sudden elevation 
of the Labour Party as we 
have recently witnessed? Yet 
this had been long preparing. 
An active but secret propa- 
gandism had long been in pro- 
gress, a regular party had been 
formed, which before the day 
of battle was thoroughly trained 
and disciplined. Thus a force 
had been silently created, of 
which nobody suspected the 
existence, and which is now pre- 
pared to initiate the socialistic 
policy that the Duke of Devon- 
shire foresees. Tosay that these 
ideas can never be realised is to 
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show that the lessons of the past 
have been totally lost upon us, 
Why should we think that the 
plan of action which during the 
last five years has brought the 
Labour Party to its present 
state of efficiency will not be 
repeated during the next five, 
on an extended scale, with the 
result that it will then be in a 
position to compel attention to 
its demands, and to tabulate a 
complete scheme, which has 
long been maturing, and then 
at last, if not indeed before, 
will be ripe for execution? 

If this process is allowed to go 
on unchecked, we have nothing 
to look forward to but a period 
of disaster and destruction, 
or perhaps a_ constitutional 
struggle such as this country 
has not witnessed since theseven- 
teenth century. How it may 
be checked is the question of the 
day. We have seen what Mr 
Balfour says, and what the 
member for Carlisle, Mr 
Chance, says. In our opinion, 
this is no question of organisa- 
tion alone, as Mr Chamberlain 
himself declares! The prim- 
ary necessity is to awaken 
public opinion to the real 
nature of the political future 
which confronts them. If that 
can be done, and the country 
begins to show signs of recog- 
nising the situation, the effect 
will at once be felt in the 
House of Commons, and will 
strengthen the hands of those 
members of the Government 
and that section of the party 
who are as strongly opposed to 





1 “Organisation at its best cannot make opinion : it can only secure that it is 
properly recorded.”.—Mr Chamberlain to Mr Edward Nettlefold, ‘The Times,’ 
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a destructive policy as the 
Duke of Devonshire himself. 
So much may be done in the 
present Parliament; and by 
the time it is dissolved the 
nation at large may have 
been awakened to the perils 
which it has only just escaped 
for the moment, and which 
will demand the most strenu- 
ous and prolonged efforts if the 
storm is not to burst upon us 
in the end. 

We are told that the House 
of Lords might be called 
on to consider measures to 
which the great majority 
were hostile. But if it is left 
to the House of Lords alone 
to resist the further inroads of 
such principles; if the public 
at large, the Government of 
the day, and the political party 
which support it, tamely ac- 
quiesce in them; if nothing is 
done to show that the Lords 
have still a formidable body of 
public opinion at their back— 
such as the late election, de- 
cided on a false issue, only 
obscured for the moment; if, 
in a word, no approach to that 
combination of moderate men, 
to which Sir W. Chance re- 
ferred, can be made before the 
next appeal to the people,— 
the Unionist and Conservative 
Party must either throw up 
the sponge, or enter on a con- 
stitutional conflict which it is 
terrible to contemplate. 

That the perils here referred 
to are not fanciful, that we are 
not the dupes of a senseless 
panic, the warnings of such 
men as the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr Balfour should be suf- 
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ficient to convince us. The 
combination of sober, practical 
common-sense and highly cul- 
tivated thought, which the two 
together represent, make such 
@ suspicion ridiculous. They, 
at all events, are not blind 
to the real nature of the im- 
pending struggle which recent 
events have brought so close 
to us. Our contention is that 
the general public must be en- 
lightened too. The Socialists 
themselves, to do them justice, 
leave us in no doubt of their 
intentions. Mr Keir Hardie 
told the House of Commons, on 
the 13th of last month, that 
the present distribution of 
landed property and capital 
in this country was injurious 
to the interests of the people; 
and we know what that means. 
Other leaders of the Labour 
Party have been saying the 
same thing on various recent 
occasions, only in stronger and 
more precise terms. The per- 
centage of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who understand 
these aims and agree with 
them we believe to be ex- 
tremely small. To all the 
rest we would say, Do for 
God’s sake wake yourselves in 
time, and ask your own hearts 
in all earnestness whether you 
do seriously care for the great 
political, religious, and social 
system under which England 
has so long flourished, and 
which is now openly threat- 
ened. Do you wish to see 
religion turned out of your 
schools, with the consequences 
that have followed in France, 
Australia, and India ;' the prop- 











1 See Bishop Wilkinson’s letter in ‘The Times,’ March 14. 
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erty of the Church and church- 
men reduced so low by confis- 
cation as to make it impossible 
for them to support religious 
education by themselves? Do 
you wish to see the tyranny 
of Trades Unions riveted more 
firmly than ever on the necks 
of the working classes, to the 
great injury of English trade, 
English workmanship, and 
English character? Do you 
wish to see the British Empire 
broken up, your colonies lost, 
your trade and commerce 
confined within narrower 
limits and at the mercy of 
more powerful competitors, 
your industries beaten in the 
world’s markets, and your 
wealth proportionately dimin- 
ished? Do you wish to see 


Home Rule conceded to Ire- 
land, which must inevitably 
make her poorer than ever, and 
send thousands more of her im- 
poverished peasantry to seek a 


livelihood in England, lower- 
ing wages at every step they 
take? Do you wish to see the 
English aristocracy virtually 
destroyed, the old country life 
of England made impossible, 
castles, halls, and manor-houses 
deserted or in ruins, parks and 
forests rooted up, the whole 
face of the country changed, 
and its old English beauty 
swept away, game extermin- 
ated, and field sports practi- 
cally annihilated ?—do you wish 
to see all this? No longer to 
hear horn and hound, the part- 
ridge call in the stubble, or the 
pheasant crow in the wood- 
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land? All such rural sights 
and sounds will vanish under 
the new régime, by which all 
your old associations, sym- 
pathies, and traditions will be 
trodden under foot as so much 
rubbish. Not a class in the 
country but is deeply interested 
in one or more of these ques- 
tions. Every parent, every 
clergyman, every manufac- 
turer, every tradesman, every 
farmer, every employer of 
labour, every artisan, every 
peasant, every gentleman, is 
concerned in them. We say 
to them all, Will you rouse 
yourselves from the fancied 
security in which you now 
repose, and look this prospect 
in the face? Let no man 
treat it as a dream. The 
longer he does so, the sooner 
will he find it a stern reality. 


P.S. — Since writing the 
above we have read with pain 
the mischievous and cowardly 
attack on Lord Milner em- 
bodied in Mr  Churchill’s 
Amendment to the Vote of 
Censure: mischievous, because 
fatal to the independence and 
self-reliance essential to the 
effective discharge of their 
duties by the servants of the 
Crown abroad; cowardly, be- 
cause aimed under cover of 
a paltry subterfuge which, as 
it can impose on no one, is as 
stupid as dishonest; and an 
additional proof that the Prime 
Minister who sanctioned it is 
unfit for the position which he 
occupies. 
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